ENG1210 - ORIGIN OF NIGERIAN 
LITERATURE IN ENGLISH 

1 . 

2. Mr. Johnson by Joyce Cary 

3. Young African Sings by D. Osadebey 

4. The Palmwine Drunkard by A. Tutuola 

5. Things Fall Apart by Chinue Achebe 

6. The Swamp Dwellers by Wole Soyinka 

7. Measuring Time by H. Habila 

8. Vision of the Jewel by N. Magaji 

Three of the texts in 1-8 above will be analyzed for 
what thematic and stylistic features each contains as 
expressions of the Nigerian peoples’ condition in the 
latter part of the 20 th Century and the beginning of the 
21 st Century. 

NIGERIA - Nigeria is located in western Africa on the 
Gulf of Guinea lies between latitudes 4° and 14°N, and 
longitudes 2° and 15°E (wikipedia.org), and it has a 
total area of 923,768 km2 (356,669 sq mi), making it 
the world's 32nd-largest country (The World Fact Book, 
2011). Its borders span for 4,047-kilometre (2,515 mi)s, 
and it shares borders with Benin (773 km or 480 mi), 
Niger (1,497 km or 930 mi), Chad (87 km or 54 mi), 
Cameroon (1,690 km or 1,050 mi), and has a coastline 
of at least 853 kilometres (530 miles)s (wikipedia.org). 
Nigeria is the most populous country in Africa and 
accounts for about 18% of the continent's total 
populatlion; however, exactly how populous is a 
subject of speculation. Nigeria has more than 500 ethnic 
groups, with varying languages and customs, creating a 
country of rich ethnic diversity. The largest ethnic 
groups are the Hausa, Yoruba, Igbo and Fulani, together 
accounting for more than 70% of the population, while 
the Urhobo-Isoko, Edo, Ijaw, Kanuri, Ibibio, Ebira, 
Nupe, Gbagyi, Jukun, Igala, Idoma and Tiv comprise 
between 25 and 30%; other minorities make up the 
remaining 5% (Random House, 2002). 

The name Nigeria was taken from the Niger River 
running through the country. This name was coined in 
the late 19th century by British journalist Flora Shaw, 
who later married Lord Lugard, a British colonial 
administrator. The origin of the name Niger, which 
originally applied only to the middle reaches of the 
Niger River, is uncertain. The word is likely an 
alteration of the Tuareg name egerew n-igerewen used 
by inhabitants along the middle reaches of the river 
around Timbuktu prior to 19th-century European 
colonialism (etymonline.com). 

The Federal Republic of Nigeria, commonly referred to 
as Nigeria (/nai'd^iorio/), is a federal republic in West 
Africa, It comprises 36 states and the Federal Capital 
Territory, where the capital, Abuja is located. Nigeria is 
officially a democratic secular country (nigeria- 
law.org). 


Nigeria has been home to a number of kingdoms and tribal 
states over the millennia. The modem state originated from 
British colonial rule beginning in the 19th century, and took 
its present territorial shape with the merging of the 
Southern Nigeria Protectorate and Northern Nigeria 
Protectorate in 1914. The British set up administrative and 
legal structures whilst practicing indirect rule through 
traditional chiefdoms. Nigeria became a formally 
independent federation in 1960. It experienced a civil war 
from 1967 to 1970. It thereafter alternated between 
democratically elected civilian governments and military 
dictatorships until it achieved a stable democracy in 1999 
to date (nytimes.com). 

Nigeria is often referred to as the "Giant of Africa", owing 
to its large population and economy (Peter, H. 1987). The 
official language is English; it was chosen to facilitate the 
cultural and linguistic unity of the country, owing to the 
influence of British colonisation that ended in 1960. 
Nigeria varies religious affiliation, recent estimates suggest 
that 50 percent are Muslims, 40 percent are Christians, and 
10 percent adhere to traditional religions. Muslims mostly 
dominate in the north, while Christians mostly are in the 
southern part of the country. A minority of the population 
practise religions indigenous to Nigeria, such as those 
native to the Igbo and Yoruba ethnicities (Encarta, 2009). 
NIGERIAN LITERATURE - In the beginning, Nigerian 
literature was oral, the root of African literature (known as 
orature). Nigerian literature, in particular, began with the 
oral tradition, pioneered by the unsung heroes of her 
literary past, like royal bards, warriors, story tellers, priests 
and many others. 

According to Bade Ajuwon in his article, ‘Oral and 
Written Literature in Nigeria’, in Nigerian History and 
Culture, pre-literate Nigeria once enjoyed a verbal art 
civilization which, at its high point, was warmly patronised 
by traditional rulers and the general public. “At a period 
when writing was unknown, the oral medium served the 
people as a bank for the preservation of their ancient 
experiences and beliefs. Much of the evidence that 
related to the past of Nigeria, therefore, could be found 
in oral traditions.” He cited the instance of Yoruba 
community where “as a means of relaxation, farmers 
gather their children and sit under the moon for tale¬ 
telling... that instruct the young and teach them to 
respect the dictates of their custom”. This was the 
practice across the cultural groupings that form Nigeria 
today. A literary work must, therefore, derive from these 
basic traditional elements to be adjudged as African 
literature. Nigeria, therefore, owes her present giant strides 
in the international literary scene to her rich oral tradition. 
Advent of written literature in the North. 



The written tradition was introduced to Northern 
Nigeria in the 15th century by Arab scholars and 
traders. The intellectual and religious interaction 
between them and the indigenous community led to the 
adaptation of Hausa into Arabic script; a genre known 
as Ajami. The subsequent arrival of missionaries in the 
1930s with the Roman script further enhanced the 
written tradition and gave rise to the emergence of 
many indigenous poets and prose writers. The novels in 
particular were based on folktales featuring fantastic 
characters of humans, animals and fairies. According to 
available records, the earliest literature in Hausa 
written in Arabic and Ajami, were by Islamic scholars 
such as Abdullahi Suka who wrote Rawiyar Annabi 
Musa in Ajami, and Wali Danmasani Abdulajalil 
who wrote the Hausa poem Wakar Yakin Badar also 
in Ajami. The works of these pioneers marked a 
literary landmark, which came to its height in the 
nineteenth century when the Islamic Jihadist, Shehu 
Usman Dan Fodio, wrote hundreds of poems in 
Arabic, Fulfulde and Hausa. The Hausa novel genres 
in Roman script were published from the winning 
entries of a writing competition in the 1930s. The 
works, which have become classics, include Shehu 
Umar by Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, Ruwan Bagaja 
by Abubakar Imam, Gandoki by Bello Kagara, Idon 
Matambayi by Mohammadu Gwarzo and Jiki Magayi 
by M. Tafida and Dr. East. In terms of plays, the Six 
Hausa Plays edited by Dr. R. M. East and published 
in 1930 were the first plays in Hausa. It consists of 
three plays; Kidan Ruwa, Yawon Magi and 
Kalankuwa. 

Advent of written literature in the South Sounthem 
Nigeria owes its literary legacy to missionary activities 
in the area around 1840s which went hand in hand with 
inculcation of literacy. The need to translate the bible 
for the new converts necessitated a number of 
publications by the missionaries. Prominent among 
such publications were, A Grammar of the Ibo 
Language (1840) by the pioneer missionary, Rev. J.F. 
Schon and A Vocabulary of the Yoruba Language 
(1843) by Samuel Ajayi Crowther, an ex-slave and 
the first African Bishop of the Niger Diocese of the 
Church Missionary Society. Such publications 
eventually served not only the primary religious 
purpose but also as a sound foundation for the written 
indigenous literature, in which folklores and other 
genres of oral tradition were recorded and woven into 
poetry, short stories and novels, especially in the Igbo 
and Yoruba languages. 

Nigerian literature in the indigenous languages 
According to literary scholars like Emenyonu, 


authentic Nigerian literature is that which is written in the 
indigenous languages. In Emenyonu’s words; “It is 

important for any reader of fiction in Nigeria to realise 
that no matter how much the author denies or disguises 
it, every Nigerian who writes fiction in English today 
has his foundation in the oral heritage of his ethnic 
group.... An authentic study of Nigerian literature 
must, therefore, begin by examining and appreciating 
the origins and development of literatures in Nigerian 
indigenous languages.” 

Another scholar, Obianjulu Wali, even went as far as 
defining Native/African literature, in the early 1960s, as 

“the literature written in the indigenous languages of 
Africa as opposed to English, French or Portuguese”. 

This is perhaps why writers like Ngugi Wa Thiongo 
attempted abandoning English in favour of their indigenous 
languages. But these writers, Ngugi in particular, has 
reversed to writing in English due to the fact that, as 
another literary critic, Jeyifo, put it, literature in indigenous 
language is “limited to a handful of the indigenous 
languages”. 

In spite of the limited readership, however, indigenous 
literature has thrived with relative success especially in 
Hausa, Yoruba and Igbo languages till today. After the 
earliest literature in Hausa written in Arabic and Ajami by 
Islamic scholars such as Abdullahi Suka and Wali 
Danmasani Abdulajalil, Hausa literature has continued to 
flourish. 

Written Igbo literature, which is equally as illustrious as the 
Hausa literature, is of much younger origin than either 
Hausa or Yoruba literatures. So also is Igbo indigenous 
literature. The first novel in Igbo, Omenuko, was published 
in 1933 by Pita Nwana. It was followed by other works in 
1960s such as Ije Odumodu by Leopold Bell-Gam and 
Ala Bingo by D.N. Achara. According to Emenyonu, Igbo 
literature attained her maturity with the works of Uchenna 
Tony Ubesie, the leading novelist in Igbo language. The 
works include Ukwa Ruo Oge Ya Odaa, Isi Akwu Dara 
Nala, Ukpana Okpoko Buuru and Juo Obinna. 

Literary scholars are unanimous on the view that Yoruba 
literature attained its maturity in the first three decades of 
the twentieth century. According to Isola, Yoruba became a 
written language in 1842. Poetry written in Yoruba has a 
far longer origin than Yoruba literature in the other genres. 
The earliest poetry, written in the form of religious hymns, 
was published in a collection by Henry Townsend in 1848. 
“Moses Lijadu published Kekere Iwe Orin Aribiloso in 
1886. He followed this with the publication of Awon Arofo 
Orin ti Sobo Arobiodu ati ti Oyesile Keribo both 
performed in the arungbe poetic form of the Oro Cult of 
the Egba,” wrote Isola. In terms of drama, the Yoruba have 
a very vibrant theatre and drama tradition that dates back to 



the pre-colonial Alarinjo Agbegijo performers and 
other cultic/ritualistic theatres, according to Adedeji. It 
is no wonder therefore that the best of plays even in 
English today are produced mainly from that cultural 
background. Novel writing in Yoruba also has a pride 
of place in the Nigerian indigenous literature. Isaac B. 
Thomas’ Itan Emi Segilola Eleyinjuege. Elegberun 
oko laiye , the first novel in Yoruba, was published as 
far back as 1930. On this novel, Isola wrote, “Thomas’ 
socially relevant, realistic novel, first serialised in 1929 
in Akede Omo, was not the first attempt at novelistic 
writing in Yoruba. But his novel was the first that 
exhibited features of the modem novel.” Thomas’ 
efforts set the pace for other literary works especially 
by Daniel Olurunfemi Fagunwa, who is said to be the 
best known Yoruba novelist. His Ogboju Ode Ninu 
Igbo Irunmale (1938), according to Isola, is arguably 
the most popular literary work in Yoruba. The novel 
has been translated into English by Wole Soyinka as 
The Forest of a Thousand Daemons (1968). 
Fagunwa’s novels, centred mainly around a lone heroic 
figure, did not only inaugurate the magical-realist 
tradition in Yoruba novelistic writing, but ultimately 
serve as inspiration to a generation of Yoruba novelists 
including Ogundele’s Ejigbede Lona Isalu Orun 
(1956), Delano’s Aiye D’aiye Oyinbo (1955), Afolabi 
Olabimtan’s Kekere Ekun and Adebayo Faleti’s Omo 
Olokun Esin. 

Conclusively, the development of Nigerian literature 
was influenced by external forces, mainly colonial 
education and religion. These missionaries established 
Quranic and Christian schools. Such influences from 
the Christian and Muslim missionaries helped Nigerians 
to read and write. Thus they were able to read the works 
of classical literary writers. This education aided the 
reading of foreign literatures and the writing of 
indigenous ones. The publishing houses also had a 
tremendous positive impact on the development of 
Nigerian literature; early publishing companies in the 
country include Faber and Faber, Heinemann Longman 
and many others. 

THE EARLY AND CONTINUING ROLE OF 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN NIGERIA 

English was come to Nigeria as a result of about 400 
years of cultural and trade contact with Europe. 
Historians believe that English was spoken in old 
Calabar. In his Christian Missions in Nigeria (1965) 
Ajayi says that English was the only European language 
spoken by Calabar traders and that Hope Waddel did 
find intelligent journals of the affairs of the region in 
English, as far back as 1767 (Ogu, 1992). 

Nigeria’s earliest contact with Europe particularly the 


Portuguese was in the 15th century in places like Warn, 
Brass and Calabar before the slave trade. Communication 
between the natives and the Portuguese merchants was 
initially very difficult. The result was an emergence of a 
Pidgin English which was a mixture of the indigenous 
language and the Portuguese dialect of the English 
language (Ogu, 1992). 

The coming of professional interpreters to Nigeria is 
another fundamental factor that implanted English in 
Nigeria. The interpreters or clerks were freed slaves from 
Monrovia and Freetown. Since they could speak English 
due to their many years in England, USA and the 
Caribbean, the abolition of the slave trade in the early 19th 
century meant a new life for them. Many of them came to 
Nigeria to work as clerks in government and interpreters 
between European traders and the indigenous people (Ogu, 
1992). British interest in Nigeria changed from mere 
commercial capitalism to outright colonization in 1861 
when Lagos was invaded and annexed as a British colony. 
Subsequent consolidation of the British colonial 
administration in Nigerian in the years that followed 
empowered a more organized education and emphasis in 
the learning of English. In fact government grants to 
schools then depended largely on the effective learning and 
teaching of the English Language. People who could write 
and speak English enjoyed special privileges with regards 
to jobs and social amenities by the colonial government. 
English Language became a passport to good living and 
everyone was invariably forced to learn and spread the 
language. Thus, from early Nigeria to date, English 
language serves many roles in the country such as a 
language of education, trade and commerce, administration, 
unity, international diplomacy as well as creative writing. 
English serves as a language of education, because the form 
of education that was introduced in Nigeria in the wake of 
Christianity and colonialism was that which emphasized 
language-related activities such as reading and writing in 
addition to arithmetic. This was basically in order for the 
missionaries and the colonial administrators to realize their 
objectives. Since then, English has been an important 
subject on the curriculum of every level of education in Nigeria 
Apart from being a major subject on the curriculum, 
English is today a medium of education right from the 
upper primary school to the tertiary level. This means that 
other subjects, apart from the indigenous and foreign 
languages like, Yoruba, Hausa, Igbo, French, Arabic etc, 
are taught in the English language right at the high 
institutions/university level. It will not be an exaggeration 
to say that failure in English these days in Nigeria will 
amount to educational failure. For one to gain admission to 
any tertiary institution in the country, a credit pass in 
English is required in most cases. 



Moreover, trade was one of the major factors which 
brought the English language to Nigeria. In the country 
till today, the language has remained a language of 
trade and commerce. It facilitates trade among people 
of different linguistic backgrounds in the country. In 
addition to the local trading activities, the English 
language also serves the purpose of international trade 
in Nigeria. It is a major means of communication 
between Nigeria and its international trade partners. 
Additionally, the English language came to Nigeria 
partly through colonial administration. Since then, it 
has been the language of political administration, the 
language of the civil service in the country. Most, if not 
all, government affairs especially at the state and 
national levels are conducted in English. Important 
government documents like the Constitution and other 
enactments are written essentially in English. In fact, it 
has become essential for any political aspirant in the 
country to be able to speak English. Because of its roles 
in administration, the English language is an official 
language in Nigeria; it is the lingua franca of 
administration. 

Similarly, there are many ethnic groups with different 
linguistic backgrounds in Nigeria. The English 
language marries these different ethnic groups together 
in a way, in the sense that it facilitates inter-ethnic 
communication. Considering this, therefore, it can be 
said that English is a language of unity in Nigeria. But 
it should be noted that the fact that a group of people 
speak the same language does not necessarily guarantee 
unity among them. What meant here is that English is 
one of those things which Nigerians can say they have 
in common and, since it plays an integrative role by 
facilitating inter-ethnic communication, it can be said to 
be the language of unity. 

Apart from being a language of national unity, it can 
also be said that English achieves for Nigeria 
international unity. Today, Nigeria is a member of the 
world speech communities of the English language. 
World-wide today, English is the language of 
international diplomacy. The conduct of international 
affairs throughout the world is carried out in English. 
Also, some world organizations like U. N. O, UNESCO 
and they use English as their major means of 
communication. In fact, to be relevant in world 
diplomacy these days, a country should be able to use 
English. Therefore, we can regard English as a global 
language. 

In most important areas of our filed, English serves as a 
medium of creative writing. The use of English as a 
medium of creative writing in Nigeria has led to the 
development of literary English in the country. Today, 


many Nigerian creative writers adopt English as the 
medium of their writings. Nigeria can boast of such 
creative writers as Wole Soyinka, Chinua Achebe, J.P 
Clark, Chukwuemeka Ike, Niyi Osundare, and Femi 
Osofisan and so on. These writers have helped in extending 
the possibilities of the English language in Nigeria. 

B. WHAT IS LITERATURE? 

The word Literature to its basic, concepts, perspectives, 
lexical and technical meanings defined by many linguists, 
scholars, sages depends on the fields, period of a time and 
aspects or point of view. Lexically/etymologically, its Latin 
root literatura/litteratura (derived itself from littera: letter 
or handwriting) was used to refer to all written accounts, 
though contemporary definitions extend the term to include 
texts that are spoken or sung (oral literature) [wikipedia.org]. 
Nkem Okoh (2008) categorized literature into literature 
of knowledge and literature of power. Literature of 
knowledge refers to the literature that gives more 
information on products or subjects. For instance a 
manufacturer who is offering the consumer some new 
products encloses it in a leaflet or manual containing more 
information on the product or gives some prescription on 
its use. This is called literature (of knowledge as Okoh 
[2008] categorized). Similarly, every discipline from 
humanities to social sciences, law, environmental studies, 
and mathematics to medical sciences has its own literature. 
Literature of power refers to imaginative; this imaginative 
literature is a powerful form of human expression in an 
artistic manner. 

Moreover, literature of power (imaginative), can be defined 
under three perspectives, these are: linguistic, functional 
or aesthetics. 

Linguistically, literature can be defined as an art that 
conveys its message through language. This language is 
organized in a colourful manner to make it enjoyable. 
The writer uses words in their denotative and 
connotative ways in order to please the audience (Noun, 
2009). 

Moody (1987) wrote that literature springs from our 
inborn love of telling a story, of arranging words in 
pleasing patterns, of expressing in words some special 
aspects of our human experience. 

If definition of literature highlights functional perspective 
of literature, for example, delight, instruct, impart 
knowledge etc. it can be considered as functional one, e.g.: 
Boulton (1980) defined literature as the imaginative work 
that gives us reactions, recognition, revelation and 
redemption. 

It is through literature, we learn more about, people, the 
physical, psychological, religious, political, cultural and 
social issues in the world around us. It also inculcates 
values, imparts knowledge and helps us in our intellectual 



and emotional growth as individuals. In fact, it helps us 
also to understand human beings and their interpersonal 
relationships better. 

The value judgment definition of literature considers it 
to cover exclusively those writings that possess high 
quality or distinction, forming part of the so-called 
belles-lettres ('fine writing') tradition (Eagleton 2008, p. 
9). This sort of definition is that used in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica Eleventh Edition (1910-11) 
when it classifies literature as "the best expression of 
the best thought reduced to writing." (Biswas, 
Critique of Poetics, 538). 

Literature therefore is a composition in language 
(words) which tells stories, represents, mirrors, enacts 
or dramatizes real life situations, advocates ideas and 
expresses emotion. We are familiar with works like 
Chinua Achebe’s Things Fall Apart, Zulu Sofola’s 
Wedlock of the Gods or J.P. Clarks “Abiku” or even 
popular nursery rhymes like “Baa baa Black 
Sheep ” or “ Twinkle Twinkle Little Star". These are 
works of imagination that tell stories about events, 
animals, concepts, or objects. 

OALD: “Pieces of writing that are valued as works of 
art, especially novels, plays and poems” 

■ Pieces of writing or printed information on a 
particular subject 

■ Literature in the general sense means “written 
language” and includes texts produced in disciplines 
such as law, sciences, sports, religion, history, 
economic etc. 

■ Literature as creative or imaginative work of art, e.g. 
novel, play, poetry - the genres. 

Literature ensues from man’s in-born of need to come 
to terms with his environment; it is one of man’s 
primordial tools for making sense of securing sense and 
sanity in the world he finds himself in. the literary 
phenomenon is imaginative, creative and re-creative to 
enable man to explore and reconstruct, for his own 
convenience, the sensorial world. 

In this regards, what we call literature is of a pre¬ 
literature origin and had its beginning in primitive 
man’s oral compositions or folklore. 

PECULIARITY OF THE GENRES: 

■ Drama - story; impersonation; Audience - terms: 
Ritual origin, Play, Drama possession, Literary 
Drama, Stage Performance, Stage Direction, Creative 
Reading, Dialogue. 

■ Poetry - Metaphor and Metaphorisation - language of 
analogy; symbol, assonance, alliteration, 
onomatopoeia, synecdoche, liteto etc. 

■ Novel - long narrative, developed characters, 
relatively new genre, amalgam of poetic and dramatic 
features. 


The expansion of the Literary Canon following advances 
in knowledge and epistemology: Language as metaphor; 
fiction at the heart of all instances of language use. 

Other genres - Essay, travelogue, diary, biography, auto¬ 
biography. 

C. WHAT IS NIGERIAN LITERATURE? 

Nigerian literature is the literature of Nigeria which is 
written by Nigerians, for Nigerians and addresses Nigerian 
issues. It is written in English, Igbo, Urhobo, Yoruba, 
Hausa, and the other languages of the country. The 
languages used by authors in Nigeria are based in part on 
geography, with authors in the northern part of the country 
writing in Hausa. 

Nigerian literature cannot be conceived outside the 
Nigerian peoples’ artistic, imaginative and creative 
composition which reflects/refracts the peoples’ culture, 
mores, varied, simple and complex experiences and their 
general condition: linguistic, cultural, spiritual and 
professional persuasions. From its definition/description, 
Nigeria literature had its beginning in the peoples’ 
folklore. 

The creative phenomena across the world have been 
studied by scholars for many years and summed up in two 
version of is called the Universal Creative Rondo. 

Creation stories are found in many and varied 
communities and each express the respective community’s 
essence and informing primal perception of life and living. 
The Hausa-Fulani, Yoruba and Igbo constitute the major 
Nigerian communities from whom the literature of the 
nation can be sought. ( Ref: Nigerian Merit Award 
Lectures, Vol. 2. Spectrum books: Ibadan, 1989). 

D. SOME CLASS TEXTS 

i. The Universal Creative Rondo. 

■ People create stories, create people 

■ Stories create people, create stories 

ii. Once upon a time, all the animals were summoned to a 
meeting. As they converged on the public early in the 
morning one of them, the fowl was spotted by his 
neighbours going in the opposite direction. They said to 
him, “How is it that you are going away from the public 
square? Did you not hear the town-crier’s summon last 
night?” 

“I did hear it,” said the fowl, “and I would certainly have 
gone to the meeting if a certain personal matter had not 
cropped up which I must attend to. I am truly sorry, but I 
hope you will make my sincere apologies to the meeting. 
Tell them that though absent in body I will be there with 
you in spirit in all the deliberations. Needless to say that 
whatever you decide will receive my whole-hearted 
support.” 



IGBO FOWL’S WELLERISM AND THE 
CONCENSUS OF OTHER ANIMALS: THE ISSUE 
OF LITERATURE BEGETTING CULTURE 

When people of common interest especially in Igbo 
communities, have issues to discuss and take decisions, 
they normally schedule meetings to enable every 
member air his or her views. All the points raised by 
each of the members are studied to find out how much 
reasonable they are. The plausible reasons backing them 
must always determine their acceptance in arriving at a 
consensus. 

So it is very important that every member attends the 
meeting because people have different ideas given their 
nature and nurture. Senses of understanding differ from 
one person to another. So everybody has to help to 
achieve the set goals, especially in difficult situations. 
That is why Igbo people have the proverb that takes that 
“Knowledge is like the goat skin bag and everybody 
slings his own”. The English man says: “All hands on 
deck” meaning that everybody has to contribute and the 
Igbo people of Nigeria also have the same belief for they 
say: “Onye puta onye puta, obodo eju” which means: 
‘When one attends and the other attends, the hall will 
be filled’ 

But that is very often not the case. On so many 
occasions, all the members of a group do not attend 
scheduled meetings. Some members make it a point of 
duty to attend all meetings because they are very much 
interested in the progress of their groups, whereas others 
absent from meetings. Sometimes the absentees would 
have genuine reasons like bereavements, ill health, 
travels, etc some people that have lukewarm attitude 
about the progress of their groups dodge meetings. In 
most cases they do not say the truth, when asking those 
that would attend to obtain permissions of absence on 
their behalf. 

Whether the reason for one’s absence is cogent or not, 
one should bear in mind that one’s absence from a 
gathering one should attend jeopardizes one’s interest 
when matters concerning him or her are being discussed. 
Igbo people very much code this in their following 
figurative expressions. They say: “Onye anoghi a nodo 
ya” meaning that “Whoever is not present at the time 
of decision taking does not have his interest cared 
for” Another saying of theirs which portrays the 
importance of one’s presence to protect one’s interest is: 
“Anya okuku na-eche akwa ya” This means: “The 
eyes of the fowl guards her eggs”. So nobody else can 
represent one more than one would take care of oneself. 
According to Igbo literature, it is this problem of one 
leaving one’s affairs in the hands of others that Fowl 
suffers. When animals were to hold a meeting, he could 


not attend. He had a pressing matter for which he would 
not be able to attend the meeting so he sent a message that 
he would accept the consensus of others. Goat that was 
seeking the permission of his absence quoted him by 
saying: “Fowl said that he would accept whatever 
consensus reached”. This is a figurative expression of the 
people of Abatete in Idemili Local Government Area, 
Anambra State. When the animal that should be the worst 
victim of rituals of sacrifice was being discussed, he was 
not present to defend himself. All the animals present gave 
various excuses why they should be spared. Because they 
must vote one animal for that purpose, one of them 
suggested Fowl and the rest said that he was good for that 
purpose and that he would not be offended since he 
promised to accept their consensus. This consensus is 
today a public opinion. Enuka (2007) states that within 
the public perception of liberal democracy, it is logical 
that interest groups and public opinions should 
naturally be prominent in the policy process” (p.2260) 
Today, this opinion of using Fowl mostly in carrying out 
ritual sacrifices is uppermost in the minds of the people. It 
is an aspect of the Igbo people’s culture. The public 
consensus is irrevocable because the Igbo people believe 
that the voice of the people is the voice of God. God as 
well as deities to whom Fowl is sacrificed has been 
accepting him and will not reject him for other animals. 
One may wonder the need for sacrifices as a result of 
which animals are worried over their extinctions. Sacrifice 
is a very important aspect of religions because it is a great 
way of praying to the Supreme Deity through different 
intermediaries by offering kolanuts, animals, foods wines. 
Quarcopome (1987) in Ugwu and Ugwueye (2004) 
captures the idea by stating that the items of sacrifice are 
removed from human possessions or use and transferred to 
the mystical powers, who become the new owners of the 
sacrificial victim offered them. In studying Gikuyu people 
of Africa, Mbiti (1983) notes that sacrificial animals 
which should have one colour, must be donated or brought 
by one person that is honest, trustworthy and clean-that is 
one that has not committed murder theft etc. And Basden 
(1983) states that Igbo people sacrifice to prevent evil. 
CULTURE IMPLICATIONS - ever since then, the 
public opinion started to be that Fowl is the worst victim 
of ritual sacrifice. This decision does not go down well 
with Fowl but there is nothing he can do because the 
public opinion is irrevocable. The opinion cannot be 
changed because it has permeated into the culture of the 
Igbo people that no animal is suitable enough to change 
Fowl. Today various kinds of Fowl are used in carrying 
out ritual sacrifices. The determinants of the kinds of Fowl 
include age, sex, species and colour. 



There are various reasons for utilising Igbo Fowl at 
different ceremonies. It is so commonly used that 
Amansea people say: Okuko adinu ma ihe ekwe 
omume’. When Fowl is not available, no ritual 
sacrifice can be performed. Some sacrifices are not 
eaten. The materials could be used in cleansing 
somebody off some abominations and thrown away. A 
lot of sacrifices in what Fowl is used as the victim are 
performed by blessing, breaking and eating kolanuts, 
immolating Fowl and using his chicken in preparing a 
meal eaten by all the attendants; and drinking palm wine 
beforethe shrines of respective deities. Ugwu and 
Ugwueye (2004) stated that this kind of sacrifice is 
‘Meal and Drink Sacrifice’. The utilization of Fowl in 
carrying out sacrifices includes the following: 

(a) EGG: The egg is the first stage of the life of the Igbo 
Fowl. The egg is known for purity and peace. That is 
why it is used in various sacrifices. It also has some 
cleansing power over devilish control. All these are why 
it is used in performing one Igbo traditional ceremony or 
the other. The uses include the following: 

(i) The Igbo egg is used in cleansing the body of a sick 
person with a view to neutralizing the effect of the 
sickness spiritually. In this case, it is rolled all over the 
body of the sick person. In most cases, it is done with 
some incantations in which the person administering the 
cleansing prays for recovery of the sick person. He 
would also pray for his own health and must not fail to 
state that he would not take over the sickness. In some 
cases the egg is used in encircling four times on the head 
of the sick person. The four times signify the Igbo four 
market days on which the sick person is hoped to be 
healthy as the sickness will fizzle away in faeces and 
urine. The egg so used could be placed on the road or 
thrown down on the road to break. 

The person that carried out this sacrifice may be charged 
with not looking backwards as well as not talking to 
anybody until he or she reaches home. 

(ii) Another thing the Igbo egg does is alleviating 
anger. When somebody is known to have missed a 
certain thing in life, his heart is expected to be full of 
anger. Such person’s heart is cleansed of such anger so 
that in his reincarnation, he would not suffer the same ill 
fate. The ill fate might be childlessness (especially, male 
issues), peasantry, long-time ill health, premature death, 
positions etc. The egg might be thrown down on the 
grave of the unfortunate person to break away as it is 
done in Amansea, Awka North Local Government Area 
of Anambra Nigeria. Or the egg could be placed on the 
chest of the person before the coffin is covered as is the 
case in Uzo Uwani Local Government Area of Enugu 
State Nigeria Isaac Amalunweze told this researcher in a 


discussion, that if a certain great Nigerian politician that 
sought to rule Nigeria by all means and yet failed had 
hailed from his Uzo Uwani Local Government Area, they 
would place an egg on his chest before placing the lid his 
coffin and burying him (Personal Communication 4th 
April 1988). 

The alleviation of anger can pertain to deities. The deities 
that are destroyed in religious riots are normally angry. 
Their anger is alleviated by rolling the Igbo egg over their 
shrines. This is done in the course of normalizing the 
relationship of such deities with the people that worship 
them. 

(iii) It could be used in cleansing abomination from 
somebody who jumped into a grave, whether fully dug 
or being dug. The person is said to have chosen death. It 
looks funny but some people do jump into the grave being 
dug in their course of demonstrating the bitterness such 
death had evoked in them. In such cases, the traditional 
priest sets them free from death by encircling their legs 
with egg and other items. The egg and other items are 
thrown into the grave with the trunk of a plantain and 
buried before a new grave is dug. 

Another way of cleansing abomination is to roll the egg 
over the eyes of somebody that saw an abominable 
episode. An example is the eyes of somebody that saw a 
person that hanged himself. The sight is an abomination. It 
is believed that the sight should be cleansed off otherwise 
it will live with that person and can instigate him or her to 
commit suicide by hanging. An example is the body of 
Okonkwo who hanged himself in Things Fall Apart. 
Achebe (1958) did not state that the sight of his hanged 
body is sacrilegious, but he stated that his kinsmen could 
not touch his body let alone burying him: 

It is against our custom, said none of the men. It 
is an abomination for a man to take his own life. 

It is an offence against the Earth, and a man who 
commits it will not be buried by his clansmen. 
His body is evil, and only strangers may touch it. 
That is why we ask your people to bring him 
down, because you are strangers (p.186). 
iv. It is used in issuing notices to deities. The Agbaja 
Abatete Community Association that has its national 
headquarters at Nkwo Agbaja Square, Abatete, demanded 
that the chief priest of Nkwo should cut down some tree 
branches inside which hoodlums hide to waylay people. 
The chief priest that included two eggs and two chickens 
in the items required for some ritual sacrifices before the 
cutting down of the branches, explained to the researcher 
that he would use both the eggs and the chickens in 
cleansing the shrine before notifying the deity of the ritual 
sacrifices that would be carried out in future. According to 
him, it was during the ritual sacrifice of the deity that he 



would request the permission of the deity for cutting 
down of the branches. The eggs and chickens are used in 
cleansing although chickens are greater in quality 
(Ezenkwo, Personal Communication 1st August, 2010). 

(b) CHICKEN: The next stage of Igbo utilization of 
Fowl in carrying out sacrifices is the use made of the 
chicken Fowl’s life is the chicken. It is used in 
performing different ceremonies because of its purity. 
By its stage of life it has not copulated with another. 

(i) It is used in cleansing off sacrilege. It is believed 
that it has more potency than the egg in cleansing an 
abomination. So it is used in cleansing off heavy 
bondage. 

(ii) It is used in convening a meeting of deities. When 
deities are requested to assemble at a place, the chicken 
is used in offering a sacrifice so that gods and goddesses 
would come together. 

(iii) Chicken is used in ending up the marriage of a 
man and a woman. When a marriage would no longer 
continue, one party sues for divorce. There are different 
things that different communities use to complete the 
process of divorce. The Amansea Community in Awka 
North Local Government Area, Anambra State, uses a 
chicken to carry out a ritual that brings the process of 
divorce to an end otherwise whatever child the supposed 
divorcee gives birth to belong to that husband of hers. 
This ritual ceremony is called ‘Iwa nwanyi uyom’. 

(iv) When a married woman becomes unfaithful to 
her husband, she is cleansed with a chicken. The lady 
is expected to confess her sins. The people of Amansea 
that perform this sacrifice believe that the chicken would 
die if the woman confesses all her sins. If the chicken 
did not die, people would believe that she is hiding some 
lovers she feels too ashamed to mention their names. 

(c) OTINKU: This grade of Fowl is the cock that has 
not crowed. It is used in making an entity powerless. It is 
believed that it can be used in making a charm that is 
believed to make somebody a toothless bull dog. It can 
also be used in drawing an issue backwards and used in 
delaying the progress of a trial. Some court cases that 
were adjourned times without number, more so without 
cogent reasons are attributed to charms made with 
otinku. 

(i) It is used in sacrificing to the god of the river 
because it is expected not to have copulated with any 
hen. It is believed to be a symbol of holiness that is why 
it is used in sacrificing in the river. 

(ii) It is this age of the cock that is used in enforcing 
the spirit of a new deity. This is used because of its 
purity. It is at the age it has not copulated with any hen. 

(d) ADIDI: This kind of hen is the young one that is yet 
to lay eggs. Emmanuel Okoye said that like maidens are 


noted for beauty, adidi is known for attraction, politeness, 
gentleness, pleasance and grace. According to him, adidi 
is used in ritual sacrifices in order to make an entity 
develop her sterling qualities (Personal Communication 
2nd April 2010). 

(i) It is used in empowering a new goddess. It is after it 
is used in offering a sacrifice to a new goddess that a 
fortune teller can locate it and find out its opinion in a 
divination. Before the empowering ritual, the idol is a 
mere piece of wood. 

(ii) It is as well used in making sacrifice to the spirit of 
the river. The water goddess always wants purity. It 
demands adidi because it has not yet enjoyed copulation 
with the cock. So adidi is noted for purity. 

(e) COCK: The cock is a symbol of brightness. It is a full 
grown male Fowl that is at its prime. It is full of strength. 
It is the standard Fowl for sacrifice. That is used in 
performing many sacrifices. Igbo people believe that it 
signifies ikenga, the authority of the man. 

One of its importance is beseeching for good things of life. 
When people have problems they ask God to help them by 
sacrificing to their deities. They do this by sacrificing 
cocks, when they receive favour. 

It is used in asking a titled man or a group of titled men to 
eat on occasions. When they accompany people onto 
occasions, the cock is used in informing them that food 
was ready otherwise they would not eat. The host does all 
he can to make sure the Ozo titled men eat else it would be 
scandalous that he failed to wash their hands as a result of 
which they starved on his occasion. 

The cock is also used for sacrifice in the bush when an 
Ozo titled man dies in some area of Igboland including 
Abatete, before people could cry. The permitting 
ceremony is called ‘ Iwa n ’ofia ’. When an ozo titled man 
dies it is an abomination to cry immediately. It is this 
ceremony that should be carried out to announce his death 
in the land of spirit before people are allowed to cry or do 
any other thing. 

The cock is always given to a dance troupe for playing 
with their drum (Igbo). The membrane of the Igbo 
traditional drum is made with the skin of an animal called 
mgbada. The people have the tradition of including the 
cock for the payment of the cost of playing the music. The 
reason is that the animal killed and skinned in order to 
make the drum should be respected with the cock. 

The cock is used in funeral ceremonies. When a man 
dies, his first son and first daughter have to strike a cock 
on the ground until it dies while they dance to Egwu 
Akparata in Awgu. The music which is played by one’s 
mother’s relatives is danced by the first son and daughter 
of the deceased until the cock dies. As soon as the cock 
dies the music stops. 



The cock can be used in laying a curse. One can 
sacrifice a cock to a deity and ask it to attack some other 
person or persons for one reason or the other, and it 
would come true if the request is from a truly hurt 
person. Sometimes, someone can curse people that 
attacked one and stole one’s belongings. 

The cock is used in receiving in-laws at a funeral 
ceremony. When the father-in-law or the mother-in-law 
of a man dies, he attends the funeral ceremony with a 
dance troupe accompanying him. The man is received by 
his wife with a cock. This is a way of showing 
appreciation and the condolence train not only feels 
happy but gets a boost of its morale. This is done at the 
gate before the condolence visitors enter the compound. 
The cock is used by a man for sacrifice to his 
personal god, chi. it is done annually. It is this guiding 
father of one that protects one. The Igbo people believe 
that no harm done on anyone succeeds if his chi does not 
permit. They say: ‘Chi onye adighi n’izu, na onwu ara 
egbu ya\ This means that when one’s chi did not 
attend the meeting during which an evil was decided 
against one, the evil cannot harm one. Achebe (1958) 
popularizes this belief thus: 

At an early age he had achieved fame as the 
greatest wrestler in all the land. That was not 
luck. At the most one could say that his chi or 
personal god was good. But the Ibo people 
have a proverb that when a man says yes his 
chi says yes also. Okonkwo said yes very 
strongly” so his chi agreed. (P.25) 

The cock is used in celebrating the new yam festival. 
The cock is used in giving deities and ancestors new 
yam. People do this by praying over the cock before 
immolating it. They slaughter it and sprinkle the blood 
on the shrine, after which they pull out the feathers of 
the cock which they will stick to the shrine. Okodo 
(2009) states it all: 

The next thing they do is to slaughter cocks or 
goats or any other animal, depending on the 
culture of the people in question. If it is cocks, 
they pull out the feathers and stick them onto 
the shrine with the blood of the animals. Some 
people offer both cocks and goats depending on 
the gains they made in the previous year, (p.84) 
The people of Amansea have four ceremonies during 
which they sacrifice the cock as other items to Ala , the 
earth goddess on the bases of agriculture. One of them is 
Onwa he which is the ceremony at which they eat last 
old yams. They use the meat of the cock in cooking the 
yam. They sacrifice the food before eating. Another 
feast is Onwa Isii which is the ceremony of eating new 
yams for the first time. Onwa asato is the ceremony of 


communalism. This time the worshippers sacrifice cocks 
and go with a half each while donating the other half to the 
community. The community’s halves are eaten together. 
One other is Egwu Alusi which is the ceremony for 
marking the end of the year and the beginning of the next 
planting season. 

The cock is used in preparing a protective device from 
dangerous charms. The protective device which is called 
egbo is hanged over the gate of a venue of a ceremony 
especially the burial of an elderly man at which 
masquerades and people could come to test their charms. 

(f) HEN: The hen symbolises riches. It is a female that 
reproduces young ones. At a time, it may reproduce about 
twelve or more as the case may be. It is because of this 
that Igbo people call it oku (wealth). It is also noted for 
peace so these two qualities of it are anchored in using the 
hen for sacrifice. A charm for money making will involve 
sacrificing the hen. 

It is used on different occasions. It is used by a woman in 
celebrating the feast of her chi personal goddess. Because 
some are females and their respective chi is female, they 
sacrifice the hen and use its chicken in cooking food. They 
sacrifice the food before everybody begins to eat. 

The hen is sacrificed to deities. Various deities demand 
both the cock and the hen to signify the taking care of both 
men and women in the sacrifice. 

COLOUR SIGNIFICANCE - One important aspect of 
Fowl for sacrificing is the colour. The two basic colours 
demanded specially are white and black. The white colour 
signifies progress, goodness or anything positive. This is 
why the white cock is always too costly. It is used in 
sacrificing to deities in the course of treating a sick person. 
It is mostly used in carrying out sacrifices in the river 
because the river goddess always likes the white colour. 
The black colour is noted for retrogression. It is not noted 
for anything good. It signifies darkness. It is used in 
enveloping evil forces. An example is the disturbing of a 
living person by the dead one or ones. Such dead ones 
might be bewitched daughters of the land trying to take the 
life of a living person because he or she has failed to work 
in consonance to the covenant they made in the land of the 
spirits. The covenant can be that they agreed not to exceed 
the age of twenty, for example. His or her mates might 
have died and he or she survives and probably was trying 
to beget children. 

Sometime, the devilish powers of wicked deities might 
rise. Such deities might attack those that worship them. 
The deaths of some people in the past have been attributed 
to the attacks of their deities, which are aggrieved. The 
families that own such deities are known to have done 
several things to cliff the wings of such deities. Some 
obtain the services of prophets or prayerful Christians to 



destroy such deities. In alternative, some invite great 
medicine men to blindfold such deities. They do that 
with the black fowl and other items including black 
cloths. 

SPECIAL BREED - There are two special breeds of 
Fowl that are used in ritual sacrifices. One of them is 
abuke or avuke depending on one’s dialect. This specie 
does not grow feathers on its neck and some other parts 
of its body. It is noted for its capability for neutralizing 
poisonous charms. Innocent Okafor (Personal 
Communication 20th July, 2010) said that Amansea 
people call it ‘Avuke nzolu aja ’ meaning “The avuke 
Fowl that takes away poisonous charms”. So it takes 
away poisonous charms placed to harm someone as it 
walks about. People keep it in the house to offer such 
services to them. 

Medicine men use it to offer sacrifices in the course of 
treating someone that has been affected by poisonous 
charms. When a medicine man is employed to exhume a 
charm buried in someone’s compound, he would 
demand it, among other items. 

Another special breed is aghiriglia. It has its feathers 
scattered. The scattering of its feathers signifies 
disorderliness. The charm made with it causes quarrels 
among the victims. It can make a family fight always 
and get itself destabilized. 

One can now see that a lot of Igbo sacrifices are 
performed with Fowl. 

Even when other animals are used, they are added to 
show the contentment of the worshipper with his wealth 
or the satisfaction he derived from the favour the 
respective deity he or she is worshipping gave him or 
her. 

CONCLUSION - That the Igbo Fowl records the 
highest frequency among all animals of the land in terms 
of utilizing them in carrying out ritual sacrifices is not in 
doubt. Fowl falls victim of the ritual sacrifices from this 
earliest stage of life, the egg; through his stage of 
chicken and to the adult stage of the cock or the hen. If 
this were eating food other animals would not allow the 
Fowl to take a lion share. Well, the Igbo Fowl has 
nothing to add because he signed his death warrant 
unknowingly when he so carelessly promised to abide 
by the consensus of other animals in a meeting he was 
unavoidably absent. His acceptance is in his wellerism. 
Fowl says that whatever all other animals agreed upon 
he would accept. 
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iii. THE SNAKE AND THE HORSE 
One day a snake was riding his horse coiled up, as was 
his fashion, in the saddle. As he came down the road he 
met the toad walking by the roadside. 

“Excuse me, Sir” said the toad, “But that is not the 
way to ride a horse”. 

“Really? Can you show me the right way then?” asked 
the snake. 

“With pleasure, if you will be good enough to step 
down a moment”. The snake slid down the side of his 
horse and the toad jumped with alacrity into the 
saddle, sat bolt upright and galloped most elegantly up 
and down the road, “That’s how to ride a horse.” He 
said, at the end of his excellent demonstration. 

“Very good,” said the snake, “Very good indeed; you 
may now come down.” The toad jumped down and the 
snake slid up the side of the horse back in to the saddle 
and coiled himself up as before. Then he said to fine 
horsemanship do to a fellow without a horse?” And 
then he rode away in his accustomed manner. 



EARLY NIGERIAN POETRY IN ENGLISH 
iv. Dennis Chukude Osadebay 
“WHO BUYS MY THOUGHS” 

Who buys my thoughts? 

Buys not a cup honey 
That sweetens every taste 
He buys the throb. 

Of young Africa’s soul 
The soul of teeming millions, 

Hungry, naked, sick, 

Yearning, pleading, waiting. 

Who buys my thought? 

Buys not some false presence 
Or oracle and gods; 

He buys the thoughts 
Projected by the mass 
Of restless youths who are bom 
Into deep and clashing cultures 
Sorting, questioning, watching 

Who buys my thoughts? 

Buys the spirit of the age, 

The unquenching fire that smoulders 

And smoulders 

In every living heart 

That’s true and noble of suffering 

It burns all over the earth, 

Destroying, chastening, cleansing. 

Dennis Osadebey was born in Asaba, Delta State, 
Nigeria in 1911 to parents of mixed cultural 
backgrounds. For a long time, his education and work 
were in Nigeria before he left to study law in England 
in the 1940s and was called to the English bar. He has 
been in politics, journalism and practiced as a jurist. For 
a time, he was one of the pioneers of independence and 
was a former premier of the Mid-West Region of the 
Federation of Nigeria upon its creation. He was also 
one of the founders of the National Council of Nigeria 
and the Cameroons in 1944. He was one of the earliest 
poets in Africa. Being a politician involved in the 
nationalist struggle for Independence, his poems have 
political undertones as they also serve as tools for the 
movement of national liberations. While he was in 
England, he suffered racial discrimination from the 
whites who saw him as unintelligent, so treated him 
with contempt. His popular poem ‘Young Africa’s 
Plea presents according to him “the urge in the heart 
of the African to be free” (Roscoe 15). This poem 
presents an appeal that Africa’s custom should not be 
preserved as curious for the western world. This reveals 
the poet’s nostalgic attachment to a heritage he believes 


to be vanishing. Hence, his plea for “untrammeled growth” 
and a request to those who doubt his talent to show their 
own nobility in their actions towards others. 

Like many poets, Osadebe wrote first for journals and 
newspapers such as the West African Pilot. His first 
anthology, Africa Sings was published while he was 
studying in England. As an African born in the colonial era, 
his poetry resonates with others rising across the continent 
at that time, talking about Africanists and the desire to 
carve an identity for a continent fighting to put herself on a 
more-deserved pedestal. 

PROF’S REVIEWING 

In this poem by Osadebey, readers encounter the 
expression of discontent by the poet on the condition 
Africans and all colonial subject find the result. The poet 
identifies the restless in other condition of depression such 
as “ hunger, nakedness, sickness” (Line 7) which affecting 
“teeming millions” (Line 6) of Africans and unacceptable 
in other word. The poet is the protestant against the 
depression which Africa find themselves in the virtue of 
colonial present. For the poet persona of this poem is 
conscious of the condition of his people have found 
themselves, because, the condition speaks up deprivation 
and humiliate, the persona calls of freedom for his people, 
is certain about the need to free his people, as he said they 
are “yearning, pleading, waiting ” (Line 8). 

In the second stanza, the poet forces to demystify the 
Europe notion that Africans are barbaric, civilized and 
primitive, when he says “who buys my thought, not some 
false prentice” (Line 9 & 10). The poet also identifies the 
dilemma and enforce upon his people by colonization when 
says “restless youth who are born into deep and clashing 
culture” (Line 14 & 15); he therefore conclude that his 
people particularly the youth, have saddle responsibility of 
“ sorting, questioning and watching” (Line 16). 

In addition to that,.That poems, in addition to be a 

Nigerian been pan-Africanist, this can be notice when he 
say the problem that Nigeria is facing is like fire “burning 
all over the earth” (Line 22) which ultimate, promises to 
cleanse and solve the problem of hegemonic when it seen 
to be “ destroying, chastening, cleansing ” (Line 24). There 
is protesting in his poetry. 

ONLINE REVIEW 

This poem is Osadebe’s statement of Africa’s soul at a time 
that he can confidently call Africa young: a continent 
waking to the realities of her need for independence. He 
compares his thoughts to the throb/ Of Young Africa’s 
soul (lines 4-5) and in his opening lines, he tells us that 
they are not a cup of honey/That sweetens every taste 
(lines 2-3). Osadebe feels the revolutionary wind that is 
blowing across the continent and which he embodies in the 
soul of this poem, representing The soul of teeming 




millions (line 6) with his thoughts. He writes on despair 
but looks to hope in the contrast of the lines that end the 
first stanza: Hungry, naked, sick (line 7) are desperate 
but in the next line, Yearning, pleading, waiting are 
more hopeful. * Osadebe says that his thoughts are not 
the thoughts of any one man who bestrides Africa, the 
country, like a Colossus, a tin god to be worshipped. 
But he breathes the fire of restless youths who, are tired 
of their present and are sorting, questioning, watching 
(line 16). In pre-colonial times, this was a common 
theme that helped to shape the thinking of a continent 
on the brink of revolution. What Osadebe does best is 
to use a prophetic, rhythmic repetition to show the 
desperation of Africa for change. His continued 
repetition of the line, Who buys my thoughts , is more 
of a warning than a statement of harmony. 

The final stanza ignites the volcano that is hid in his 
heart and is now brewing inside the African 
revolutionary heart. He claims his thoughts as 
unquenching fire that burns in every heart that is 
alive. Every heart that is suffering and is honest! 
Osadebe now calls his thoughts a fire that burns all over 
the earth. Here reflects the mission of his life which 
was lived on two continents and goes beyond the call 
for freedom in his country Africa. Here sounds a call 
for freedom for people suffering everywhere. A call 
that Osadebe, and of course Africa, is not ready to beg 
for, but to claim in an inferno. The beauty of every last 
line of the stanzas is the fact that it ends with a word 
that evokes a brighter future for which Africa is waiting 
(line 8), watching (line 16) and with her fire, is 
cleansing , (line 24). 

“YOUNG AFRICA’S PLEA” 

Don’t preserve my customs 

As some fine curios 

To suite some white historian’s tastes 

There’s nothing artificial 

That beats the natural way 

In culture and ideals of life 

Let me play with the Whiteman’s ways 

Let me work with the Blackman’s brains 

Let my affairs themselves sort out 

Then in sweet rebirth 

I’ll raise a better man 

Not shamed to face the world, 

Those who doubt my talents 
In secret fear my strength 
They know I’m no less a man 
Let them bury their prejudice 
Let them show their noble sides 
Let me have untrammelled growth 
My friends will never know regret 


PROF’S REVIEW 

In this poem Osadebey focuses on prevalence Europe 
African attitude to African tradition particularly the notion 

that Africa is black, primitive, .no more than a 

museum place. Africans they argue in this poem 

represents the African,.which was people and genre; as 

oppose anything artificial. The poet attaches historian 
submission, especially historian white submission, that 
Africans life is barbaric and primitive, for him such 
statement are only “to suit white historians ’ taste’’ (Line ). 
The poet then often touches the leaning strategy of the 

Whiteman . and production life, he suggests in the 

poem that, the black... “ play with Whiteman’s way, and 
then work with Blackman ’s brains ” (Line ) and it is only 
in this way that he will be truly independent when his 
affairs themselves sort out. The poet also shows this 
outline strategy will enable him to “rise better man not 
shamed to face the world ” (Line ). Because Osadebey 
was politically conscious poet, he ended his poet with 
intimidating the Whiteman after accusing talent, from 
prediontionally, he powerfully request the Whiteman to 

leave him alone, not., as he say “ let me have 

untrammeled growth ” (Line ) even conscious to 
Whiteman impossible negative consequences for denied 
his freedom when he warns them “my friends will never 
know forget, and I never forget’’. 

ANALYSIS OF YOUNG AFRICA'S PLEA OF 
DENNIS OSADEBAY BY SAMUEL C. ENUNWA 
THE SURFACE MEANING - As the title of the poem 
suggests, the poem speaker is seen begging for his 
freedom of choice and his freedom of association. The is 
culturally inclined and somewhat relates to the issue of 
human race and difference in colour. 

The poem speaker addresses some abstract subjects (the 
African rulers) warning them not to push his culture aside 
like something out-of-date in other "to suit" an alien 
culture. The poem speaker further pleads for the 
opportunity to be allowed to live with both cultures on a 
balanced scale; believing that in such way he will "have 
untrammelled growth" and his friends will not regret he 
did leave with both culture because he will always keep 
them in the best part of his mind. 

THE LINE-BY-LINE SUMMARY:- 
Line 1-3, you should not throw my culture, customs and 
believes into the bin like something expired so as to favor 
the colonialists customs. 

Line 4-6, because such newly imbibed colonialists culture 
can never be better than mine. 

Line 7-9, allow me to work with both customs and 
ideologies by managing the new culture with my African 
sense of reasoning. 

Line 10-13, this way I'll easily be able to mingle and level 







up with the whole world and be a very better human. 
Line 14-16, have you ever wondered why those who 
look down on me in public fear my strength in private of 
their hearts? It's because they know I have abilities and 

"I am no less a man" 

Line 17-20, allow me this freedoms, and I'll make sure 
that my friends don't regret I'm living with two different 
cultural ideologies. 

THE STYLE, PREOCCUPATION AND STRUCTURE 

Young Africa's Plea by Dennis Osadebay is another 
beautiful cultural poem. It gives in line with poems like 
Piano and Drums by Gabriel Okara, Anvil and the 
Hammer by Kofi Awoonor; what differentiated this 
poem is that it begs for the opportunity to live with both 
cultures amicably. It has a simple style and the dictions 
are very easy to understand. Dennis Osadebay was so 
preoccupied with the fear of loosing the values in his 
African culture to the European culture and from the 
second person point of view that it begged to be allowed 
the privilege to live with both cultures than favoring one 
for the other. The poem is structured with no specific 
end rhyme pattern or rhythm. It is a straight single stanza 
poem of 20 lines that flow from head down to toe. 

THE FIGURES OF SPEECH:- 

It is no doubt that poetic devices are one among the 
flavors of any good poem and this poem has loads of 
beautifying figures of speech. "Let me" is a repetition in 
the poem used to emphasize the mood of the poem, there 
as well, there is a simile in line 2, "As some fine 
curios", imageries, symbolisms "white historians" 
which implies the European colonialists and the "black 
man" which implies an African, plenty of alliterations; 
line 7, 8, etc. 

FEW WORDS IN THE POEM TO BE EXPLAINED ARE 

1) curios in line two, they are things which serve as a 
reminder of the past. 

2) tastes in line three, means likings. 

3) talents in line thirteen, means the natural abilities. 

4) untrammelled growth in line seventeen, the 
opportunity to develop without restraints of any kind. 
THE THEMES 

The theme of cultural differences, where the poets 
doesn't deny the usefulness of the new culture but 
requests the two be used together to make him a better 
man. 

The theme of friendship, where the poets aims his 
actions towards things that will gladden his friends and 
make them proud of him. The theme of colonialism and 
volatility of African leadership in such era: "Don't 
preserve my customs/ As some fine curios/ To suit some 
white historian's tastes" (line 1-3) 


KEERAH'S NOTES ON YOUNG AFRICA'S PLEA 

A one- stanza poem written in celebration of Africa and its 
culture. The poet was a nationalist, politician and activist 
before independence. In most of his poems, he fights 
against the domination of the African culture. 

This poem has both cultural and political undertone. In its 
cultural undertone, the poem is a plea to all Africans not to 
be ashamed of their colour and culture. The poem starts 
thus: 

"don't preserve your customs 

as some fine curios 

to sort some white historian's tastes..." 

With the European coming, the Africans suffered 
inferiority complex as the whites became superior to them. 
The poet however condemns this, asserting that Africans 
should not keep their culture to suit the taste of the whites. 
Rather, they should be proud of their blackness and culture 
because nothing artificial beats the natural way. 

He elevates the blacks asserting that their naturaliness is 
superior to the artificial ways of the whites. 

However, the poet still advises Africans to accept what the 
whites bring. They may follow their ways but they should 
use the African brain and intelligence. 

The tone of the poem changes on Line 10, where the poet 
pledged to rise in rebirth as a better man. After they have 
been made new, they will no longer be ashamed as those 
who once doubted their abilities will now be forced to 
acknowledge the strength in Africa. The poet here 
addresses the white's inability to see the strength in Africa 
due to pride, they only acknowledge their strength in 
secret. The whites only see the negativity in Africa 
forgetting that they are no less a man, that is, no man is 
perfect. The poet tells the whites to bury their prejudice 
and show their noble side in allowing the blacks also live 
an unrestricted live. 

In conclusion, just as the title of this poem implies, it is a 
plea to Africans to take pride in their African culture. 

E. Sometime in the 1960s an ardent follower of the 
development of Nigerian literature in English comments 
that “By the mid-1960s it was well known in the literary 
circles throughout the world that Nigeria was producing a 
remarkably rich and diversified literature of its own” 
Lindfors. 

The observation is confirmed, a decade later by another 
researcher in his remark that: “We are now used to 
Nigerian writers winning international literary prizes; we 
expect their plays to be performed in London and Dakar as 
well as Lagos and Ibadan; we are not surprised. 



THE SWAMP DWELLERS 
_ Wole Soyinka _ 

CHARACTERS 


ALU an old woman 

1 

IGWEZU son to ALU 

MAKURI her husband 

1 

A DRUMMER 

A BEGGAR 

1 

ATTENDANTS TO 

KADIYE 

1 


KADIYE priest 

1 



A Village in the swamps. Frogs, rain and other swamp 
noises. The scene is a hut on stilts 1 , built on one of the 
scattered semi-firm islands in the swamps. Two doors on the 
left lead into other rooms, and the one on the right leads 
outside. The walls marsh stakes plaited with hemp 2 ropes. 

The room is fairly large, and is used both as the family 
workshop and as the “parlour’’ for guests. About the middle 
of the right half of the stage is a barber’s swivel chair, a 
very ancient one. On a small table against the right wall is a 
meager 4 row of hairdressing equipment - a pair of clippers, 
scissors, local combs, lather basin and brush, razor - not 
much else. A dirty white voluminous agbadci 5 serves for the 
usual customer’s sheet. 

Makuri, an old man of about sixty, stands by the window, 
looking out. Near the left down-stage are the baskets he 
makes from the rushes which are strewn in front of him. Up¬ 
stage left, his equally aged wife, Alu, sits on a mat, busy at 
her work, unraveling the patterns in dyed ‘adire ’ cloths. Alu 
appears to suffer more than the normal viciousness of the 
swamp flies. She has a flick by her side which she uses 
frequently; yelling whatever a bite has caught her unawares. 
It is a near dusk, and there is a gen tle wash of rain outside. 
ALU: Can you see him? 

MAKURI: See who? 

ALU: My son Igwezu. Who else? 

MAKURI: I did not come to look for him. Came only to see 
if the rain looks like stopping. 

ALU: Well, does it? 

MAKURI: [ grunts] 

ALU: [Goes back to her work. Then -] It is time he was 
back. He went hours and hours ago. 

MAKURI: He knows the way. He’s a grown-up man, with a 
wife. 

ALU: [flaring up with aged lack of heat.] If you had ant 
good at all in you, you’d go and look for him. 
MAKURI: And catch my death of cramp? Not likely... and 
anyway, [getting warmer] what’s preventing you from 
going? 

ALU: I want to be here when he gives me the news. I don’t 
want to fall down dead out in the open. 


1 Silt: a number of stilt villages have been built on lagoons in the south. 
The land is flooded in rainy season, and the houses rest on wooden poles, 
which keeps them above the water line. The people in these villages live 
by fishing 



3 Swivel chair: a chair that can rotate 

4 Meager: unsatisfactory small, of bad quality 

5 Agbada: a man’s overshirt with flowing sleeves, often embroidered 


MAKURI: The older you get, the more of a fraud you become. 
Every day for the past ten years, you’ve done nothing 
but swear that your son was dead in the marshes. And 
now you sit here like a crow and tell me that you’re 
waiting for news about him. 

ALU: [ stubbornly ] I know he’s dead. 

MAKURI: Then what do you want Igwezu to tell you? 

ALU: I only want to know... I only want to ask him... I ... I... 
He shouldn’t have rushed off like that... dashing off like 
a madman before anyone could ask him a thing. 

MAKURI: [insistently] Before anyone could ask him a thing. 

ALU: [flares up again] You’re always trying to make me a liar 

MAKURI: 1 don’t have to make you one. 

ALU: Bah! Frog-face! [Resumes her work]... Dropped his 
bundle and rushed off before I could ask him a thing.... 
And to thing he could have found him after all. To think 
he could have found him in the city... 

MAKURI: Dead men don’t go to the city. They go to hell. 

ALU: I know one dead man who is sitting right here instead of 
going quietly to hell. 

MAKURI: Now see who is calling who... 

ALU: You’re so useless now that it takes you nearly a whole 
week to make one basket... and to think you don’t even 
cut your own rushes! 

MAKURI: If you had to get up so often to shave the heads of 
the whole village... and most of them crusted with kraw- 
kraw so that a man has to scrape and scrape until... 

ALU: [yells suddenly and slaps herself on the arm] 

MAKURI: [looks at her for a moment] Ha! Don’t tell me now 
that a fy has been trying to suck blood from your dried- 
up veins. 

MAKURI: He’ll come home when he’s hungry 

ALU: Suppose he’s lost his way? Suppose he went walking in 
the swamps and couldn’t find his way back? 

MAKURI: [in bewilderment 6 ] Him? Gest lost? Woman, isn’t it 
your son we’re speaking of? The one who was born 
here, and has lived here all his life? 

ALU: But he has been away now for some time. You cannot 
expect him to find his way about so quickly. 

MAKURI: No, no. Of course not. The poor child has been 
away for eight... whole... month! Tch, tch. You’d drive 
a man to drown himself in the swamps - just to get away 
from your fussing. 

ALU: [puts aside her work and rises] I’m going after him. I 
don’t want to lose him too. I don’t want him missing his 
foothold and vanishing without a cry , without a chance 
for anyone to save him. 

MAKURI: Stay where you are 

[Alu crosses to doorposts and looks out] 

ALU: I’m going out to shout his name until he hears me. I had 
another son before the mire drew him into the depths . I 
don’t want Igwezu going the same way. 

MAKURI: [follows her] You haven’t lost a son yet in the 
slough, but you will soon if you don’t stop calling down 
calamities on their heads . 

" Bewildering: extremely confusing 















ALU: It’s not what I say. The worst has happened already. 
Awuchike was drowned. 

MAKURI: You’re a blood-thirsty woman. Awuchike got 
sick of this place and went into the city. That’s where 
you’ll find him, fading it out with a gentlemen. But 
you’ll be satisfied with nothing less than a festering 7 
corpse beneath the mire ... 

ALU: It’s the truth. 

MAKURI: It’s a lie. All the young men go into the big town 
to cry their hand at making money... only some of 
them remember their folk and word one in a while. 

ALU: You’ll see. When Igwezu returns, you’ll find that he 
never saw a trace of him. 

MAKURI: And if he didn’t? They city is a large place. You 
could live there all your life and never meet half 
people it it. 

ALU: They are twins. Their close birth would have drawn 
them together even if they were living at the opposite 
ends of the town. 

MAKURI: Bah! 

ALU: Bah to yourself. Nobody has ever seen him. Nobody 
has ever heard of him, and yet you say to me... 

MAKURI: Nobody? Did you say nobody? 

ALU: One that really knew him. No one that could swear it 
was he. 

MAKURI: [ despairingly ] No one. No one that could 
swear...Ah, what a woman you are for deceiving 
yourself. 

ALU: No one knows. Only the Serpent can tell. Only the 
Serpent of the swamps, the snake that lurks beneath 
the slough. 

MAKURI: The serpent be...! Bah! You’ll make me voice a 
sacrilege before I can stop my tongue. The traders 
came. They came one year, and they came the next. 
They looked at Igwezu and asked, Has he a twin? Has 
he a twin brother who lives in the town? Promised 
he’d make you live like a lady, clothe you in stilks and 
have servants to wait on your smallest wants... You 
don’t belong here, they used to tell you. Come back 
with us to the city where men know the value of 
women... No, there was no doubt about it. You could 
have had your choice of them. You turned heads like a 
pot of cane brew. 

[A/m begins to smile in spite of herself] 

MAKURI: And the way I would go walking with you, and I 
could hear their heads turning round, and one tongue 
hanging out and saying to the other, Now I wonder 
what she sees in him... Poor fools... if only they 
knew. If only they could see me take you out into the 
mangrove, and I so strong that I could make you gripe 
and sweat and sink your teeth into my cheeks. 

ALU: You were always one for boasting. 

MAKURI: And you with your eyes shut so tight that I 
though the skin would tear itself. Your eyes always 
shut, so that up till this day, you cannot tell what I 

7 Fester: to produce pus because of an infection ulceration, usually of the 

skin; to become rotten/decay 


looked like when the spirit took me, and I waxed as hot 
as the devil himself. 

ALU: Be quite. 

MAKURI: You never feared the swamp then. You could walk 
across it day and night and go to sleep in the middle of 
it... Alu, do you remember our wedding night? 

ALU: [pleased just the same] We’re past that kind of talk now. 
Have you no shame? 

MAKURI: Come on, my own Alu. Tell old Makuri what you 
did on the night of our wedding. 

ALU: No. 

MAKURI: You’re a stubborn old hen... Won’t you even tell 
how you dragged me from the house and went across the 
swamps, though it was so dark that I could not see the 
whites of your eyes? 

ALU: [ stubbornly ] I do not remember. 

MAKURI: [shyly] Well, it was my mother who use to say it. 

MAKURI: Tell me just the same... just as you said it that 
night when I thought they were your own words. 

ALU: My memory is not so good... but... 

MAKURI: It will come. Think slowly. 

ALU: [with a shy smile] She said I had to say it on my bridal 
bed. 

MAKURI: Just where we stood. Go on, say it again. 

ALU: Where the rivers meet, there the marriage must begin. 
And the river bed itself is the perfect bridal bed” 

MAKURI: [thoughtfully] Ay-ii ... The bed of the river itself., 
the bed of the rive... [Bursts suddenly into what appears 
to be illogical laughter] 

ALU: Eh? Why? What are you laughing at now? 

MAKURI: [futile effort to control himself?] Ay-ya-ya! The 
river bed... [Bursts out laughing again] 

ALU: Are you well Makuri? 

MAKURI: Ay-ii! You must be really old, Alu. If you don’t 
remember this, you’re too old to lie on another river-bed. 

ALU: I don’t... What are you...? 

MAKURI: Think hard woman. Do you not remember? We did 
not know that the swamp came up as far as that part of 
the scream... The ground... gave... way beneath us! 

ALU: [beginning to laugh] It is all beginning to come back... 
yes, yes, so it did. So it did! 

MAKURI: And can you remember that you were left kicking 
in the mire ... ha ha! 

ALU: [no longer amused] I was? I suppose you never even got 
your fingers muddy? 

MAKURI: Well, I jumped up in time, didn’t I? But you went 
down just as you were, flat on your back. And there I 
stood looking at you... 

ALU: Ay. Gawking 8 and yelling your head off with laughter. I 
can remember now. 

MAKURI: You’d have laughed too if you head off with 
laughter. I can remember now. 

ALU: Call yourself a man? And all my ribs bruised because 
you stood on me trying to get me out. 

MAKURI: If you hadn’t been thrashing about so much, I’d 
have got you out much quicker... 

8 Gawk: to stare stupidly or rudely 



[Alu has tightened her Ups again. Bends rigidly over 
her work. Paused ] 

MAKURI: The whole village said that the twins were the 
very colour of the swamp... eh.. .Alu? 

[Alu remains deaf to him ] 

MAKURI: Ah well... Those were the days... those days 
were really good. Even when times were harsh and the 
swamp overran the land, we were able to laugh with 
Serpent... [ Continues to work]... but these young 
people... They are no sooner born than they want to 
get out of the village as if it carried a plague... [Looks 
up suddenly ] 1 bet none of them has ever taken his 
woman into the swamps. 

ALU: [primly] If you’d kept your eyes about you, you would 
have known that she made him promise to take her 
there before she would wed him. 

MAKURI: It ruins them. The City ruins them. What do they 
seek there except money? They talk to the traders, and 
then they cannot sit still... There was Gonushi’s son 
for me... left his wife and children... not a word to 
anyone. 

ALU: [almost between her teeth] It was the swamp... He 
went the same way as my son... 

MAKURI: [Throwing down his basket] Woman...! 

[He is interrupted by the sound of footstep on the 
planks outside] 

MAKURI: That must be Igwezu now. 

ALU: Thank heavens. It will soon be dark. 

MAKURI: You’d better make the most of him. He might be 
going back tomorrow. 

ALU: Why should he? 

MAKURI: He came for his crops. Now that he knows 
they’ve been ruined by the floods, he’ll be running 
back to the city. 

ALU: He will stay a few days at least. 

MAKURI: [licking his lips] With a full-bosomed woman 
like Desala waiting for him in the city...? You must be 
getting old. 

ALU: It’s a let-down for him-coming all the way back and 
finding to harvest. 

MAKURI: Now don’t you start. We’ve had worse years 
before this. 

ALU: [flaring] But you haven’t journeyed three days only to 
be cheated of your crops... 

[The footsteps are right at the door. There is a knock 
on the wall] 

ALU: That’s a queer mood he’s in. Why is he knocking ? 

MAKURI: It’s not Igwezu... I don’t think they were his 
footsteps. [Goes towards the door and pulls aside the 
door matting] A good evening to you, stranger. 

VOICE OLL-STAGE: Allah protect you. 

MAKURI: Were you sent to me? Come in. come into the 
house. 

[The caller enters, feeling his way with a staff] 

MAKURI: [picks up the bundle from the floor] Alu, take this 
bundle out of there... And bring some light. It is too 
dark in here. 


BEGGAR: No, no. not on my account. It makes no difference 
whatever to me. 

MAKURI: [in a bewildered manner] Oh... oh... I understand 
[Takes hold of the other end of the staff and leads him to 
the swivel chair.] Sit here... Ah [Touches the stranger’s 
forehead and then his, saying devountly-] Blessed be the 
afflicted of the gods. 

BEGGAR: Allah grant everlasting peace to his house. 

[The blind man is tall and straight. It is obvious from his 
dress that he is a stranger to these parts. He wears a 
long, tubular gown, white, which conies below his calf, 
and a little skull cap. Down one ear hangs a fairly large 
ear-ring, and he wears a thick ring on one of his finger. 
He has small beard, which, with the skull cap. 
Accentuates the length of his face and emphasizes its 
ebony-can’ing nature. 

His feet are muddy above the ankle. The rest of him is 
highly wet. His bearing is of quite dignity] 

MAKURI: You have journeyed far? 

BEGGAR: Very far. I came all the way down the river. 

MAKURI: Walking? 

BEGGAR: Most of the way. Whatever it was possible, I 
walked. But sometimes, I was force to accept a lift from 
the ferries. 

MAKURI: [looks rapidly down his legs] Alu! Some water for 
the man to wash his feet. 

ALU: [coming in with taper] Give me time. I can’t do 
everything at once, can I? [Lights the oil lamps which 
are hanging from the rafters. Goes back again] 

MAKURI: Have you meet anyone in the village? Were you 
directed here? 

BEGGAR: No. This happened to be the first house on my 
way... Are you the head of this house? 

MAKURI: Y-yes, yes I am. 

BEGGAR: Then it is with you I must speak. 

MAKURI: We haven’t much, but you can have shelter for the 
night, and food for... 

BEGGAR: I have not come to beg for alms. 

MAKURI: Oh? Do you know anyone here? 

BEGGAR: No. I come from far away in the North. Have you 
ever heard of Bukanji? 

MAKURI: Bukanji? Bukan...? Ah, is that not the village of 
beggars? 

BEGGAR: So it is known by the rest of the world... the 
village of beggars... but I have not come to beg. 

MAKURI: Bukanji! That is a march of several weeks! 

BEGGAR: I have been journeying for longer than that. I 
resolved to follow the river as far as it went, and never 
turn back. If I leave here, it will be to continue in the 
same direction. 

MAKURI: But this is the end-this is where the river ends! 

BEGGAR: No, friend. There are many more miles left of this 
river. 

MAKURI: Yes, yes... But the rest is all swamp. Between here 
and the sea, you’ll nit find a human soul. 

BEGGAR: I must stay here or walk on. I have sworn to read 
only where the soil is moist. 



MAKURI: You’ll not get far in that direction. This is the 
end. This is as far as human beings can go, even those 
who have the use of their sight, 

BEGGAR: Then 1 must stay here. 

MAKURI: What do you want? 

BEGGAR: Work. 

MAKURI: Work? 

BEGGAR: Yes, work. I wish to work on the soil. I wish to 
knead it between my fingers. 

MAKURI: But you’re blind. Why don’t you beg like others? 
There is no true worshipper who would deny you his 
charity. 

BEGGAR: I want a home, and I wish to work with my 
hands. 

MAKURI: [in utter bewilderment] You... the afflicted of the 
gods! Do you really desire to work, when even the 
least devout lives under the strict injunction of 
hospitality towards you? 

BEGGAR: [getting up] No more, no more. All the way 
down the river the natives read me the code of the 
afflicted, according to their various faiths. Some fed 
and clothed me. Others put money in my hands, food 
and drink in my bag. With some, it was the children 
and their stones, and sometimes the dogs followed me 
and whetted their teeth on my ankles... Good-bye. I 
shall follow the river to the end. 

MAKURI: Wait. You are very hasty. Did you never learn, 
that the blind man does not hurry for fear he out-walks 
his guide? Sit down again... Alu! Alu! When is that 
supper coming? 

ALU: [from inside] What supper? The last time it was water 
for washing his feet. 

MAKURI: Well, hurry... [Helps the blind mcm back into the 
chair] There... Now tell me all about your journey... 
Did you come through any of the big cities? 

BEGGAR: One or two, but I did not stop there. I walked 
right through them without a halt. 

BEGGAR: I have lost all count of time. To me, one day is 
just like another... ever since my sight became useless. 

MAKURI: It must be strange... living in perpetual dark. 

BEGGAR: I did not have many years to enjoy the benefit of 
the eyes. Four or five years at the most, and the then... 
You have heard of the fly sickness? 

MAKURI: [shaking his head] Who hasn’t? Who hasn’t? 

BEGGAR: It is fatal to cattle. The human beings fall ill and 
suffer agonies. When the sickness is over, the darkness 
begins... At first, it is mystifying and then... [smiles]. 
When it happened to me, I thought I was dead and that 
I had gone to a paradise where my earthly eyes were 
unsufficing. 

MAKURI: You did? If it had been old Makuri, he would 
have thought that he was in the darkest corner of hell. 

BEGGAR: [smiling still] But I was only a child, and I knew 
that I had committed no sins. Moreover, my faith 
promises paradise for all true believers-paradise in the 
company of Muhammad and all the prophets... 
[Becoming serious] Those few moments were the 


happiest in my life. Any moment, I thought, and my eyes 
would be opened to the wonders around me. I heard 
familiar voices, and I rejoiced, because I thought that 
they were dead also, and were in paradise with me.. .And 
then slowly, the truth came to me, and I knew that I was 
living-but blind. 

MAKURI: The gods be merciful. 

BEGGAR: Even before anyone told me, I knew exactly what I 
had to do to live. A staff, a bowl, and was out on the 
roads begging for alms from travellers, singing my 
prayers, pouring out blessing upon them which were not 
time to give... 

MAKURI: No, my friend. The blessings were yours. My faith 
teaches me that every shakes a beggar by the hand, and 
his gifts are passed into his heart so that every man he 
blesses... 

BEGGAR: Ah, but did I bless them from the heart? Were they 
not so many that I blessed without thought, and took 
from whatever hand was willing, however vile it was? 
Did I know if the alms came from a pure heart or from a 
robber and taker of lives, from the devout, or the 
profane...? I thanked and blessed them equally, even 
before I had the time to discover the size of their 
bounty... [Begins to nod his head in time to his 
chanting] 

[His chanting is toned. No clear words. Faints drumming 
can now be heard off-stage. The Beggar hears it and 
stops abruptly, listening hard for the sound.] 

BEGGAR: Have you a festivity in the village tonight? 

MAKURI: No. Why? 

BEGGAR: I can hear drumming 

MAKURI: [after listening for a moment.] It must be the frogs. 
There is a whole city of them in the marshes. 

BEGGAR: No, this is drumming. And it is coming this 
way.. .yes it is drawing nearer. 

MAKURI: Y-yes... I think I can hear it now... Alu! 

ALU: [from inside] What now? 

MAKURI: Can you hear the drumming? 

ALU: What drumming? 

MAKURI: That means you can’t [confidentially] She was deaf 
the day she was born. [Goes to the door and looks out] 
They are not within sight yet, whoever it is... Ah, I 
know who it must be... My son. 

BEGGAR: You have a son? 

MAKURI: Yes. He only came back today. He has been in the 
city making money. 

BEGGAR: So he is wealthy? 

MAKURI: We don’t know yet. He hardly said a word to 
anyone before he rushed off again to see what the floods 
had done to his farm.. The man is a fool. I told him there 
wasn’t a thing to see except the swamp water, but he 
rushed out like a madman, dropping his bundle on the 
floor. He said he had to see for himself before he would 
believe it. 

BEGGAR: Was there much damage to the farm? 

MAKURI: Much damage? Not a grain was saved, not one 
tuber in the soil... And what the flood left behind was 



poisoned by the oil in the swamp water. [Shakes his 
hand]... It is hard for him, coming back for a harvest 
that isn’t there. 

BEGGAR: But it is possible then. It is possible to plant on 
this land in spite of the swamp? 

MAKURI: [ staining his eyes into the dark outside] Oh yes. 
There are little bits of land here and there where a man 
can sow enough to keep his family, and even take to 
the market... Not much, but... 1 can’t see them... But 
I’m sure it is he. He must have run into one of the 
drummers and been merry-making all afternoon. You 
can trust. Luyaka to drum him back to his own house 
in welcome. 

BEGGAR: Is there land here which a man can till? Is there 
any land to spare for a man who is willing to give his 
soul to the soil? 

MAKURI | shakes his head] No, friend. All the land that can 
take the weight of a hoe is owned by someone in the 
village. Even the few sheep and goats haven’t any land 
on which to graze. They have to be fed on cassava and 
other roots. 

BEGGAR: But if a man is willing to take a piece of the 
group and redeem it from the swamp-will they let 
him? If a man is willing to drain the filth away and 
make the land yield coco-yams and lettuce-will they 
let him? 

MAKURI: [ stares wildly] Mind what you are saying son. 
Mind what profanities you utter in this house. 

BEGGAR: [surprised] I merely ask to be given a little of 
what land it useless to the people. 

MAKURI: You wish to rob the Serpent of the Swamps? You 
wish to take the food out of his mouth? 

BEGGAR: The Serpent? The Serpent of the Swamps? 

MAKURI: The land that we till and live on has been ours 
from the beginning of time. The bounds are marked by 
ageless iroko trees that have lived since the birth of the 
Serpent, since the birth of world, since the start of time 
itself. What is ours? But what belongs to the Serpent 
may never be taken away from him. 

BEGGAR: I beg your forgiveness. [RAes] 1 have not come 
to question your faith. Allah reward you for your 
hospitality... I must continue my journey... 

MAKURI: Wait [He listen for a moment to the drumming 
which is now nearly just outside the door.] That is the 
drummer of the priest... [Enter Alu running] Alu, is 
that not the priest’s salutations coming from the 
drums? 

ALU: Yes. It must be the Kadiye. 

MAKURI: It is. It is.... Well, don’t stand there. Get the 
place fit to receive him... Clear away all the litter... 
[Alu begins to tidy the room hastily. She takes away 
Makuri;s baskets and rushes, returns to fetch her own 
things and takes them out of the room. She trims the 
lamp wicks and takes away any oddments lying 
around.] 

MAKURI: And see if there is any brew in the attic. The 
Kadiye might like some. 


ALU: [grumbling] Take this away... Prepare supper... See if 
there is any brew in the... Why don’t you try and do 
something to help...! 

MAKURI: Do you want me to be so ill-mannered as to leave 
my guest by himself?... [Takes the blind man by the arm 
and leads him towards his stool.] ... You mustn’t pay 
any attention to that ill-tempered hen... She always gets 
in a flutter when the Kadiye honours our house. [Picks 
up his stool and moves off towards Alu’s corner]... He’s 
probably come to offer prayers of thanks for the safe 
return of our son... He’s our holy man, the Servant and 
Priest of the Serpent of the Swamp... [Puts down the 
stool.] Here. Sit down here. We must continue our talk 
when he is gone. 

[The drummer is now at the door, and footsteps come up 
the gangway] 

The drummer is the first to enter. He bows in backwards 
drumming praises of the Kadiye. Next comes yhe Kadiye 
himself a big, voluminous creature of about fifty, 
smooth-faced except for little tufts of beard around his 
chin. His head is shaved clean. He wears a kind ofloid- 
cloth, white, which comes down to below his knees and a 
flap of which hangs over his left arm. He is bare above 
the waist. At least half of the Kadiye's fingers are 
ringed. He is followed by a servant, who brushes the 
flies off him with a horse-tail flick.] 

MAKURI: [Places his aim across his chest and bows.] My 
house is open to you, Kadiye. You are very welcome. 
[The Kadiye places a hand on his head] 

[Alu hurries into the room and kneels. The Kadiye 
blesses her also.] 

KADIYE: [Looks at the Beggar who remains sitting. Sings to 
the drummer to stop.] Di Igwezu being a friend with 
him? 

MAKURI: No Kadiye. This is a stranger who called at my 
house for charity. He is blind. 

KADIYE: The gods protect you, friend. 

BEGGAR: Allah shield you from all evil. 

KADIYE: [started.] Allah? Is he from the North> 

MAKURI: He is. He journeyed all the way from Bukanji. 

KADIRE: Ah, from Bukanji [To the servant] Kundigu, give 
the man something. 

[The servant brings out a purse and approaches the 
Beggar.When he is about a foot away, the Beggar, 
without a change of expression turns his bowl upside 
down. The servant stands puzzles and looks to his master 
for further instructions. Kadiye looks quickly away, and 
the servant tries to turn the bowl inside up. But the 
Beggar keeps it firmly downwards. The servant looks 
backwards at the Kadiye-who by now has hammed and 
begun to talk to Makuri-slips the money into his own 
pocket, pulls the strings shut and returns to his place.] 

KADIYE: Ahem... Where is your son? I hear he has returned. 

MAKURI: Yes he has. He went out in the afternoon to see 
his... He must have been detained by old friends and 
their sympathizing 

KADIYE: Yes, it is a pity. But then, he is only one. Others 



lost event more than he did... And anyway; he has 
probably made himself a fortune in the city... Hasn’t 
he? 

MAKUR1: 1 don’t know. He hasn’t told us... Won’t you sit 
here...? 

KADIYE: [ .sits on the swivel chair.] They all do. They all 
make money. 

MAKURI: Well, 1 only hope he has. He’ll need something 
on which he can fall back. 

KADIYE: [patting the arm of the chair.] Don’t he send you 
this chair within a few weeks of his arriving in the 
city? 

MAKURI: Yes, he did. He’s man for keeping his word. 
Before he left, he said to me, with the first money I 
make, I am going to buy you one of those chairs which 
spin like a top. And you can put your customers in it 
and spin them until they are giddy 9 . 

KADIYE: It is. When I have no customers, I sit in it myself. 
It is much better than a rocking chair... Alu! 

ALU: Coming. 

MAKURI: When are we having something to drink? Are 
you going to keeping us waiting all night...? [Back to 
the Kadiye-] And when they were bringing it over the 
water, it knocked a hole in the bottom of the canoe and 
nearly sank it... But that wasn’t all. The carrier got 
stuck in the swamps and they had to dig him 
out... Alu! 

ALU: [comes out with gourd w and a number of calabash- 
cups] Here it is... There is no need to split your guts 
with shouting. 

MAKURI: [takes the gourd from her and serves the drinks. 
Alu takes it round. She curtseys to the Kadiye when 
she hands him his cup. Makuri takes a smell at the 
liquor before he begins to pour it out.] A-a-ah! You’ll 
find this good, Kadiye... 

KADIYE: Has it been long fermenting? 

MAKURI: Months and months. I pulped the canes nearly... 

ALU: You did? 

MAKURI: If you’d only give me a chance, woman!... 1 was 
going to say that my son pulped the naes before he left 
for the city. 

ALU: [looking out of the door in between serving the 
drinks.] I wish he’d come. 1 wish he’d hurry u and 
come home. It is so dark and the swamps are... 

MAKURI: [impatiently] Here, here, take this to the drummer 
and stop your cackling. It will be his own fault if he 



9 Giddy: felling dizzy or unsteady and as if about to fall down 

10 Gourd: a hard-skinned fleshy fruit produced by several different plant 
related to cucumbers and squash. 


doesn’t come and we finish the lot. Pah! He’s probably 
used to drinking bottled beer by now, instead of thriving 
on good wholesome cane brew, fermented in the froth of 
the swamp itself. 

[Everyone now has a drink, except the Beggar, who in 
spite of a dumb persuasive attempt by Alu, refuses a cup. 
The Kadiye waits for Makuri to come and taste his drink.] 
MAKURI: [taking the cup from the Kadiye.] If my face belies 
my thoughts, may the venom grip at once. [Drinks a 
mouthful and hands it back.] 

KADIYE: The protection of the heavens be on us all. [Drinks 
and smacks his lips. Then he looks round the room and 
announces gravely-] The rains have stopped. 

MAKURI: [shakes his head in distrust.] The have stopped too 
often Kadiye. It is only a lull. 

KADIRE: No. they have stopped finally. My soothsayers have 
confirmed it. The skies are beginning to open: what few 
clouds there are, are being blown along the river. 

MAKURI: [shrugs, without much enthusiasm.] The gods be 
praised. 

KADIYE: The floods are over... The river will recede and we 
can plant again... I am now released of my vow, 

MAKURI: Your vow, Kadiye? 

KADIYE: Yes. When the floods began and the swamps 
overran the land, I vowed to the Serpent that I would 
neither shave nor wash until the rains ceased altogether. 

MAKURI: [drops his cup.] I had no idea... is that the reason 
for your visit? 

KADIYE: Yes, of course. Did you not guess? 

MAKURI: [getting out the lather.] I will only be a moment... 

KADIYE: No, old man. I shall wait for your son. 

MAKURI: For Igwezu? ...As you please, Kadiye... 1 hope he 
still remembers his trade. It must be a long time since he 
last wielded a razor. 

KADIYE: Be it as it may, his hand is steadier than yours. 

MAKURI: [replacing the lather.] True. True... We must all 
get old sometime. 

KADIYE: Has he been out long? 

MAKURI: All day... But he should be back any moment now. 
He must be drinking with his friends... they haven’t 
seen him for a whole season, and they won’t let him go 
in a hurry... 

ALU: He ought to be back by now. Who of his friends could 
have kept him so long? 

KADIYE: Did he bring his wife? 

ALU: No. he wouldn’t want to expose her to the flooded roads 
and other discomforts of the journey. 

MAKURI: [disgustedly] Ah! They’re soft. This younger 
generation is as soft as.... 

ALU: Aw, shut up in a while. Igwezu himself was lucky to get 
here at all. He would have had to turn back at the river if 
it wasn’t for old Wazuri who is ferrying travellers across 
the swollen stream. All other fisherman have hung up 
their boasts with their nets. [Goes into the house.] 

MAKURI: And isn’t that what I am telling you? As soon as 
the floods came, the younger men ran home to their 
wives. But not Wazuri! He’s as old as the tortoise 





himself, but he keeps the paddle in his hand. 

[ The servant comes up and whispers in kadiye’s ear] 

KAD1YE: Ah yes... 1 nearly forgot. [Drains his cup and 
gives it to Makuri.] 1 must go first to Daruga. His son’s 
is going to be circumcised tonight and he wants me to 
say the usual prayers... I’ll call again on my way back. 
[ Rises, the servant helping him. \ 

MAKURI: Just as you please, Kadiye. And if Igwezu returns 
I shall tell him to prepare for you. 

KADIYE: I shall send a man to find him out... [Rubs his 
chin ] This nest is beginning to attract the swamp flies. 
I must get it off tonight. [Goes out, preceded by his 
drummer who drums him out as before, bowing 
backwards.] 

MAKURI: [who has held the matting aside for them. Looks 
after them as the drumming dies away. Sighs] What a 
day! What a day! The whole world seems to have 
picked the same day to drop into my house... [Stops 
suddenly as he is smitten by a recollection...] The pot¬ 
bellied pig! So I am too old to shave him now, am I? 
Too old! Why he’s nearly too old to the Serpent 
himself... Bah! I hope Igwezu has been celebrating 
with his friends and comes home drunk. He-he! We’ll 
see how has the steady hand the, we’ll see how goes 
from here, with his chin all slashed and bleeding... 
He-he... [Stops again, thinking hard...] Now where 
was I before...? Alu! 

ALU: [enters simultaneously with a bowl of warm water.] If 
you want to bellow, go out into the swamp and talk to 
the frogs. 

MAKURI; Aha, is that the water? No, no, bring it over 
here... Come one, my friend... come over here. It will 
be easier to wash your feet sitting this chair... [Leads 
him to the swivel chair...] Do you realize it? You’ve 
brought good luck with you. 

BEGGAR: Have I? 

MAKURI: Well, didn’t you hear what the Kadiye said? The 
rains have stopped... the floods over. You must carry 
luck with your staff. 

BEGGAR: Yes, I could feel the air growing lighter, and the 
clouds clearing over my head. I think the worst of your 
season is over. 

MAKURI: I hope so. Only once or twice my whole lifetime 
have we had it so bad. 

BEGGAR: How thankful we would have been for the 
excess that you had here. If we had had the hundredth 
part of the fall you had, I would not be sitting under 
your roof this moment. 

MAKURI: Is it really dry-up country? 

BEGGAR: [smiles indulgently] A little worse than that. 

MAKURI: Drought? Did you have a drought? 

[While the Beggar is speaking. Alu squats down and 
washes his feet. When this is finished, she wipes them 
dry, takes a small jar from one of the shelves, and rubs 
his feet with some form of ointment.] 

BAGGAR: We are used to droughts. Our season is one long 
continuous drough... But we were used to it. Even 


when it rained, the soil let the water run right through it 
and join some stream in the womb of the earth. All that 
we knew, and were content to live on alms” ... Until one 
day, about a year or more ago... 

[There is only the gentle lapping of the water in the 
bowl. Makuri has brought his stool and is sitting on the 
left side of the chair, looking up at the Beggar.] 

... the we had more rain that I had ever known in my 
life. And the soil not only held the water, but it began to 
show off a leaf here and there... even on kola trees 
which had been stunted from birth. Wild millet pushed 
its way through the soil, and little tufts of elephant grass 
appeared from seeds which had lain forgotten season 
upon season... Best of all, hope began to spring in the 
heart of everyone... It was true that the land had lain 
barren for generations, that the fields had yielded no 
grain for the lifetime of the eldest in the village. We had 
known nothing but the dryness of the earth. Dry soil. 
Dry crumbs of dust. Clouds of dust even when there was 
no wind, but only a vulture flying low and flapping its 
wings over the earth... But now... we could smell the 
sweetness of lemon leaves, and the feel of the fronds of 
desert palm was a happiness which we had never 
known... The though was no sooner bom that we set to 
work before the soil changed its mind and released its 
moisture. We deserted the high ways and marched on 
this land, hoes and mattocks in hand-and how few of 
these there were! The village had been long unused to 
farming, and there was no more than a handful of hoes. 
But we took our staffs and drove them into the earth. We 
sharped stakes and pricked the sand and the pebble until 
they bled... And it seemed as if the heavens rejoiced in 
our labour, for their blessings were liberal, and their 
goodwill on our side. The rains came when we wanted it. 
And the sun shone and the seed began to ripen. 

[Igwezu enters quietly, and remains by the door, 
unobserved.] Nothing could keep us from the farms from 
the moment that the shoots came through the surface, 
and all through the months of waiting. We went round 
the plantains and rubbed our skins against them, lightly, 
so that the tenders bud could not be hurt. This was the 
closest that we had ever felt to one another. This was the 
moment that the village became a clan, and the clan a 
household, and even that was taken by Allah in one of 
his large hands and kneaded together with the clay of the 
earth. We loved the sound of a man’s passing footsteps 
as if the rustle of his breath it was that gave life to the 
sprouting wonder around us. We even forgot to beg, and 
lived on the marvel of this new birth of the land, and the 
rich smell of its goodness... But it turned out to have 
been an act of spite. The feast was not meant for us, -but 
for the locusts. 

MAKURI: [involuntarily.] Locusts! 

BEGGAR: They came in hordes, and squatted on the land. It 
only took an hour or two, and the village returned to 
normal. 

ALU: [moaning] Ay-ii, Ay-ii... 



[Makuri buries his head in his hands] 

BEGGAR: I headed away from my home, and set my face 
towards the river. When I said to the passing stranger, 
Friend, set my face towards the river, he replied, 
which river? But I only said to him, towards any river, 
towards any stream; set my face towards the sea itself. 
But let there be water, because 1 am sick of the 
dryness. 

MAKURI: Ay-ii, the hands of the gods are unequal. Their 
gifts become the burden of... 

[Alu, who has now finished her task, takes the bow and 
rises. She is startled by suddenly seeing Igwezu, and 
she drops the bowl in her fright.] 

ALU: My son! 

MAKURI: Hm? Oh, he’s back at last... [ Wakes suddenly to 
the dropped bowl, shouts-] But was that a reason for 
you to be drowning the whole house? Now go and 
wipe it up instead of gawking at the man... Come on 
here, Igwezu. Come and sit down. 

BEGGAR: [rising] Your son? Is that the son you spoke of? 

MAKURI: Yes... No hurry. Hurry up and dry the place. 

[The Beggar feels for his staff and moves out of the 
chair. Igwezu sits down. He appear indifferent to his 
surroundings.] 

MAKURI: What held you? Have you been carousing? 

IGWEZU: No. I went for a walk by myself. 

MAKURI: All afternoon? 

[Igwezu nods.] 

Do you mean to tell me...? [anxiously.] Son, are your 
feeling well? 

ALU: [coming into the room with a piece of rag, overhears 
the last question.] Is he unwell? What is the matter 
with him? 

MAKURI: He is not unwell. I merely asked him how he felt. 

ALU: [on her knees, begins to wipe the floor.] Well, how 
does he feel? 

IGWEZU: [after watching him for a moment.] Have you 
seen the farm? 

[Igwezu is silent.] 

Son, you mustn’t take is so hard. There is nothing 
that. ..[Shakes his head in energetic despair and sees 
Alu still wiping the floor.] Hurry up, woman! Is the 
man not to get any supper after walking around by 
himself all day? 

[Alu gasps.] 

IGWEZU: No, don’t give yourself the trouble. I want to 
supper. 

MAKURI: But you’ve eaten nothing all day. 

IGWEZU: I have had my feast of welcome. I found it on the 
farm where the beans and the corn had made an 
everlasting pottage with the mud. 

BEGGAR: [coming forward.] Master, it will thrive again. 

IGWEZU: [He looks up at the Beggar, as if seeing him for 
the first time.] Who are you? And why do you call me 
master? 

BEGGAR: I am a wanderer, a beggar by birth and fortunes. 
But you own a farm. I have stood where your soil is 


good and cleaves to the toes like the clay of bricks in the 
parchment. I shall be your good. I feel I can make it 
yield in my hands like an obedient child. 

IGWEZU: [looks from Alu to Makuri,who only shrugs his 
shoulder.] Where do you come from? 

BEGGAR: Bukanji. 

IGWEZU: [relapsing into his farmer manner.] Bukanji. Yes, I 
have heard of it, I have heard of it... 

[The Kadiye 's drum has begun again to sound offstage.] 

MAKURI: The Kadiye! I had forgotten. Son, the Kadiye has 
been here. I think I can hear him returning now. He 
wants you to shave him tonight. 

IGWEZU: Does he? 

MAKURI: Yes. Now that the rains have ceased, his vow is 
come to an end. He wanted me to do it, but said. No, 
Kadiye, I am still strong and healthy, but my fingers 
shake a little now and then, and your skin is tender. 

IGWEZU: Yes. Is it not strange that his skin is tender? Is it nit 
strange that he is smooth and well-preserved? 

BEGGAR: [eagerly] Is he fat, master? When he spoke, I 
detected a certain bulk in his voice. 

IGWEZU: Ay, he is fat. He rolls himself like a fat and greasy 
porpoise 11 . 

ALU: Son, you must speak better of the holy man. 

MAKURI: [tut-tutting] The city has done him no good. No 
good at all. 

BEGGAR: Master, is it true what they say? Do you speak ill of 
the holy man because your heart is in the city? 

IGWEZU: Why? What does it matter to you? 

BEGGAR: The bondsman must know the heart of the master; 
then he may serve him well. 

[Igwezu continues to stare at the Beggar, puzzled.] 

BEGGAR: Do you serve the Serpent, master? Do you believe 
with the old man-that land may not be redeemed? That 
the rotting swamps may not be purified? 

IGWEZU: You make a strange slave with your questioning. 
What is all this to you? 

BEGGAR: Even a slave may know the bounds of his master’s 
kingdom. 

IGWEZU: You know that already. 

BEGGAR: Perhaps. I know that the Serpent has his share, but 
not who sets the boundaries... Is it the priest, or is it the 
master? 

IGWEZU: What does it matter? 

BEGGAR: I am a free bondsman. I give myself willingly. I 
gave without the asking. But I must know who I serve, 
for then I will not stint m labour. 

IGWEZU: Serve whom you please. It does not matter to 
Igwezu. 

BEGGAR: Does the priest live well? Is the Serpent well kept 
and nourished? 

IGWEZU: You may see for yourself. His thighs are like 
skinfuls of palm oil... 

[The beggar throws back his head and laughs. It is the 
first time he has done so, and the effect is immediate on 

11 Porpoise: a toothed sea mammal, related to the whales and dolphins, 
that has a blunt snout an a triangular dorsal fin. 



Makurdi and Alu, who stare at him in wonder, Igwezu 
looks up ordinarily.] 

IGWEZU: It is a careless bondsman who laughs before his 
master. 

BEGGAR: How does the Serpent fare in times of dearth 12 ? 
Does he thrive on the poisonous crabs? Does he drink 
the ooze of the mire? 

MAKURI: [trembling with anger.] beware. That borders 
upon sacrilege. The trespasses on the hospitality of this 
house. 

BEGGAR: [with dignity.] I beg your forgiveness. It is for the 
master to question, not the slave. [He feels his way to 
the far corner, and remains there, standing.] 

IGWEZU: [thoughtfully.] Ay. So it is... So it is... And yes, I 
saw him come into this house; but I turned and went 
away again, back to the Seipent with who I’d talked all 
afternoon. 

MAKURI: You did what? Who are you talking about? 

IGWEZU: The Kidaye. I saw him when he entered this 
house, but I went away and continued my walk in the 
swamps. 

MAKURI: You did? 

IGWEZU: Yes, I did not trust myself. 

MAKURI: You did not trust yourself. Why? What has the 
Kadiye ever done to you? 

IGWEZU: I do not know. At this moment, I do not know. So 
perhaps it os as well that he comes. Perhaps he can 
explain. Perhaps he can give meaning to what seems 
dark and sour... When I met felt with nakedness of its 
hostility, I accepted it. When I saw its knife sever the 
ties and the love of kinship, and turn brother against 
brother... 

ALU: [quickly] You met him then. You found your brother 
in the city. 

IGWEZU: Did I? 

ALU: Your silence has deceived no one, Igwezu. Do you 
think I did not know all the time? 

IGWEZU: He is dead. You’ve said so yourself. You have 
said it often enough. 

ALU: Which death did he died- that is all I want to know. 
Surely, a mother may say that much, and be forgiven 
the sin of lying to herself-even at the moment of the 
asking. And he is still my son, Igwezu; he is your own 
twin. 

[Igwezu remains silent.] 

ALU: I am too old to be a pilgrim to his grave. I am too 
weak to seek to bring him back to life... I only seek to 
know... Igwezu, did you find my son? 

[After a moment, Igwezu nods slowly] 

ALU: Let me hear it through your lips, and then I will 
knows it is no trick of my eyes. Does my son live? 

IGWEZU: [wearily.] He lives. 

ALU: [nodding.] He lives. What does it matter that he 
breathes a foreign air. Perhaps there is something in 
the place that makes man forget. [Going] What if he 
lives sufficient only to himself. He lives. One cannot 

12 Dearth: a scarcity of something 


ask too much. [Goes into the house.] 

MAKURI: [ordinarily] Was he well? 

[Igwezu nods.] 

MAKURI: [obviously uncertain how to proceed. He keeps his 
eyes on the ground, from where he spies on Igwezu. 
Slowly, and with hesitation...] Did you... did you 
often... meet? 

IGWEZU: I lived under his proof-for a while. 

MAKURI: [shouting at the departed Alu.] Did you hear that? 
Did you hear that you stubborn old crow?... Was he... 
Did., er...? You did say he was in good health? 

IGWEZU: Healthier than you or I. And a thousand times as 
wealthy. 

MAKURI: There! [shouting out again.] Did you hear? Did I 
not always say so? [more confidently now.] How did he 
make his money? 

IGWEZU: In timber. He felled it and floated it over the seas... 
He is wealthy, and he is big. 

MAKURI: Did he ever talk of his father? Does he remember 
his own home? 

IGWEZU: Awuchike is dead to you and to this house. Let us 
not raise his ghost. 

MAKURI: [stands bewildered for a moment. Then, with a 
sudden explosiveness...] What did he do, son? What 
happened in the city? 

IGWEZU: Nothing but what happens to a newcomer to the 
race. The city reared itself in the air, and with the 
strength of its legs of brass kicked the adventurer in the 
small of his back. 

MAKURI: And Awuchike? Was he on the horse that kicked? 
[Igwezu is silent.] 

MAKURI: Did your own brother ride you down, Igwezu?... 
Son talk to me. What took place between you two? 
[Igwezu is silent again, and then] 

IGWEZU: The wound heals quicker if it is left unopened. 
What took place is not worth the memory... Does it not 
suffice that in the end I said to myself... I have a place, a 
home, and though it lies in the middle of the slough, I 
will go back to it. And I have a little plot of land which 
as rebelled against the waste that surrounds it, and yields 
a little fruit for the asking. I sowed this land before I 
went away. Now is the time for harvesting, and the 
cocoa-pods must be bursting with fullness... I came 
back with hope, with consolation in my heart. I came 
back with the assurance of one who has lived with his 
land and tilled it faithfully... 

MAKURI: It is the will of the heavens... 

IGWEZU: It was never in my mind... the thought that farm 
could betray me so totally, that it could drive the final 
wedge into this growing loss of touch... 

[The Kidaye’s drum has become more audible.] 

BEGGAR: Master, I think the Serpent approaches. 

IGWEZU: I can hear him, bondsman. I can hear him. 

[The Kadiye’s party arrive at the door. Makuri runs to 
hold the matting aside, and the party enters as before. 
Alu comes out again and curtseys.] 

KADIYE: Is he back? Ah Igwezu, it is good to see you again. 



[Igwezu rises unhurriedly. The Kcidiye tries to bless 
him but Igwezu avoids this, as if by accident .] I am 
glad to see you safe and well... [Seats himself in the 
chair.] Ah, what an affair that was. The child was 
crying lond enough to drown all the frogs in the 
swamps... 

MAKURI: [leaving down to him. With fiendishness 13 on his 
face-] Did it happen, Kadiye? Did the child take his 
revenge? 

KADIYE: Oh yes, he did. He drenched 14 the healer with a 
sudden gush! 

[Makuri dances delightedly, laughing in his ghoulish 15 
manner.] 

MAKURI: And pollute her own son! 

KADIYE: Amazing, is it not? The mothers can never be 
trusted... And to think that she did succeed in the end! 

MAKURI: [snapping his fingers over his head.] The gods 
forbids it! 

KADIYE: She did. I had to purify the boy and absolve him 
from the crime of contamination. That is the fourth 
circumcision where I have known it to happen. 

MAKURI: the best thing is to send the mother out of the 
house. 

KADIYE: Do you think that hasn’t been tried? It is harder to 
shift them than to get the child to stay still. 

MAKURI: Ay. That is true enough. All women are a blood¬ 
thirsty lot. They love to hear the child wailing and 
crying out in pain. Then they can hug themselves and 
say, Serve you right, you little brat. Now you’ll know 
what pains I went through, giving birth to you. 

KADIYE: Ah, that is the truth of it... Anyway, it is all over 
now... all over and done with... [ Hems with 
pomposity and turns to Igwezu.] And how is the city 
gentleman? Have you been making a lot of money, 
Igwezu? 

IGWEZU: None... where must I shave, Kadiye? 

KADIYE: [puzzled.] Where? 

IGWEZU: Is it the head or the chin? 

MAKURI: | gasps. Then tries to force a casualness in his 
tone.] Pay no attention, Kadiye. It is only the humour 
of the townsmen. 

KADIYE: A-ah... The chin, Igwezu. Shave off the beard. 

IGWEZU: [begins to prepare the instruments.] Did you 
make other vows, Kadiye? Were there other pleasurers 
from which you abstained until the rains abted? 

KADIYE: Oh, yes. Oh, yes indeed. I vowed that my body 
would remain unwashed. 

IGWEZU: Ah. Did you keep within doors? 

KADIYE: No. I had my duties... People still die, you know. 
And mothers give birth to children. 

IGWEZU: And it rained throughout? Almost without a stop? 

KADIYE: Yes, it did. 

IGWEZU: Then perhaps once or twice you were out in the 
rain...? 


13 Fiendish: extremely bad or unpleasant; cunning and malicious 

14 Drench: to make somebody or something completely wet 

15 Ghoulish: showing a morbid fascination with death, disaster, or 
repulsive things. 


MAKURI: [quickly.] Igwezu... you... you... you were going 
to tell Kadiye about the big town. 

IGWEZU: Was I? 

KADIYE: Ah, yes. Tell me about the place. Was business as 
good as they say? 

IGWEZU: For some people. 

KADIYE: And you? Did your business thrive? 

IGWEZU: No more than my farming has done. 

KADIYE: Come now, Igwezu, I am not trying to obtain the 
promise of an ox for sacrifice... You did make some 
money? 

IGWEZU: No. 

KADIYE: I see he must be coaxed... Admit you’ve made 
enough to buy this village-men, livestock and all. 

IGWEZU: [slips the agbada over the Kadiye’s head] No, 
Kadiye. I made none at all. 

KADIYE: A-ah, they are all modest... Did you made a little 
then? 

IGWEZU: No I made none at all. 

KADIYE: [looks hard at him. He is obviously disturbed by 
Igwezu’s manner. Speaks nervously.] Well, never mind. 
To some it comes quickly; to others a little slowly. But 
your own turn will come soon, Igwezu, it will come 
before long. 

IGWEZU: I’m afraid I have had my turn already. I lost 
everything; my savings, even my standing as a man. I 
went into debt. 

KADIYE: Impossible! 

IGWEZU: Shall I tell you what I offered as security? Would 
you like to know, Kadiye? 

KADIYE: Not your pretty wife, I hope [guffawing.] I notice 
you had to come without her. 

IGWEZU: No, holy one. it was not my wife. But what I 
offered had a lot in common with her. I put down the 
harvest from my farm. 

MAKURI: Ha? 

ALU: Igwezu. My poor Igwezu. 

KADIYE: [laughing] Now what do you take us for? As if 
anyone in the city would lend money on a farm which 
had never see. Are they such fools-these business men of 
yours? 

IGWEZU: No. They are not fools; my brother least of all. He 
is anything but a fool. 

ALU: Awuchike! 

MAKURI: My own son? Your own flesh and blood? 

[Alu remains staring at Igwezu for Several moments. 
Then, shaking her head in complete and utter 
bewilderment, she turns round slowly and goes into the 
house, more slouched than ever before.] 

IGWEZU: [in the same calm relentlessness] Wait, mother... I 
have not told you all. [He begins to lather the Kadiye’s 
face.] 

ALU: I know enough. [She has stopped but does not turn 
round.] But I no longer understand. I feed tired. I think 
I’ll go to sleep. 

IGWEZU: Don’t you want news of my wife? Have you no 
interest in the simple and unspoiled child who you 
wooed on my behalf? 



[Alu goes slowly out of the room. 

Igwezu begins to shave the Kadiye. There is silence.] 

IGWEZU: [ without stopping.] Father. Tell me, father, is my 
brother a better man than I? 

MAKURI: No, son. His heart is only more suited to the city. 

IGWEZU: And yet we are twins. And in spite of that, he 
looked at my wife, and she went to him of her own 
accord... Tell me father, are women so easily swayed 
by wealth? Are all women the same? 

MAKURI: Au was different. She turned their heads but she 
kept her own. 

IGWEZU: Than you, father. Now where is the stranger who 
would be my bondsman? 

BEGGAR: Here, master. 

IGWEZU: you sightless ones are known to be gifted with 
more than human wisdom. You detected from the 
Kadiye’s voice that he was fat... Keep still, priest of 
the swamps; this razor is keen and my hand is 
unsettled... Have I still your attention, bondsman? 
You have listened to me. Is there anything in my 
voice which tells you what the bride of less than a 
season deserts her husband’s side? 

BEGGAR: 1 must seek that answer in the voice of the bride. 

IGWEZU: That was wisely spoken. You have all the 
makings of a true bondsman. 

MAKURI: You talk strangely, Igwezu. What is running in 
your head? 

IGWEZU: It is only a game of children, father. Only a game 
of riddles and you have answered yours. So has any 
bondsman. Now it is the turn of the Kadiye. 

KADIYE: I am prepared. 

IGWEZU: With you, holy one, my questions must be 
roundabout. But you will unravel them, because you 
speak with the voice of gods...? 

KADIYE: As I said before, I am ready. 

IGWEZU: Who must appease the Serpent of the Swamps? 

KADIYE: The Kadiye. 

IGWEZU: Who takes the gifts of the people, in order that 
the best may be gorged and made sleepy-eyed with the 
feast of sacrifice? 

KADIYE: The Kadiye. 

IGWEZU: \His speech is increasing in speed and intensity.] 
On whom does the land depend for the benevolence of 
the reptile? Tell me that, priest. Answer in one word. 

KADIYE: Kadiye. 

IGWEZU: Can you see my mask, priest? Is if of this village? 

KADIYE: Yes. 

IGWEZU: Does it sing with the rest? Cry with the rest? 
Does it till the swamps with the rest of the tribe? 

KADIYE: Yes. 

IGWEZU: And so that the Serpent might not vomit at the 
wrong season and drown the land, so that He might not 
swallow at the wrong moment and gulp down the 
unwary traveller, do I not offer my goats to the priest? 

KADIYE: Yes. 

MAKURI: Igwezu, sometimes the guardians of the air hard 
to the please.... 


IGWEZU: Be quite, father!... And did he offer them in turn to 
the Serpent? 

KADIYE: He did. 

IGWEZU: Everything which he received, from the grain to the 
bull? 

KADIYE: Everything. 

IGWEZU: And he made it clear-that the offering was from 
me? That I demanded the protection of the heavens on 
me and my house, on my father and my mother, on my 
wife, land and chattels? 

KADIYE: All the prayers were repeated. 

IGWEZU: And ever since I began to till the soil, did I not give 
the soil his due? Did I not bring the first of the lentils to 
the shrine, and pour she first oil upon the altar? 

KADIYE: Regularly. 

IGWEZU: And when the Kadiye blessed my marriage, and 
tied the heaven-made knot, did he not promise a long¬ 
life? Did he not promise children? Did he not promise 
happiness? [Igwezu has shaved off all except a last 
smear of lather. He remains standing with one hand 
around the Kadiye’s jowl, the other retaining an 
indifferent hold on the razor, on the other side of his 
face.] 

KADIYE: [ Does not replay this time.] 

IGWEZU: [slowly and disgustedly.] Why are you so fat, 
Kadiye? 

[The drummer stares, hesitate, and runs out. The servant 
moves nearer the door.] 

MAKURI: [snapping his fingers round his head.] May heaven 
forgive what has been uttered here tonight. May earth 
reject the folly spoken by my son. 

IGWEZU: You lie upon the land, Kadiye, and choke it in the 
folds of a Serpent. 

MAKURI: Son, listen to me... 

IGWEZU: If I slew the fatted calf, Kadiye, do you think the 
land might breathe again? If I slew all the cattle in the 
land and sacrificed every measure of goodness, would it 
make any difference to our lives, Kadiye? Would it 
make any difference to our fates? 

[The servant runs out also.] 

KADIYE: [in a choking voice] Makuri, speak to your son... 

BEGGAR: Master... master... 

[Igwezu suddenly shaves off the final smear of lather 
with a rapid stroke which makes the Kadiye flinch. 
Release him and throws the razor on the table. 

Kadiye scrambles up at once, tearing the cloth from his 
neck. Makes for the door.] 

KADIYE: [panting.] You shall pay for this... I swear I shall 
make you pay for this... Do you think that you can make 
an ass of the Kadiye?... Do you think that you can pour 
your sacrilege into my ears with impunity? 

IGWEZU: Go quickly, Kadiye. [Sinks into the chair.] And the 
next time that you wish to celebrate the stopping of the 
rains, do not choose a barber whose harvest rots beneath 
the mire. 

KADIYE: You will pay, I swear it... You will pay for this. 
[Flings off the sheet and goes out.] 



MAKURI: Son, what have you done? 

IGWEZU: I Know that the floods can come again. That the 
swamp will continue to laugh at our endeavours. 1 
know that we can feed the Serpent of the Swamp and 
kiss the Kadiye’s feet-but the vapours will still rise and 
corrupt the tassels of the corn. 

MAKURI: I must go after him or he’ll stir up the village 
against us. [Stops at the door.] This is your home, 
Igwezu, and 1 would not drive you from it for all the 
world. But it might be best for you if you went back to 
the city until this is forgotten. 

[Exit.] 

[Pause.] 

BEGGAR: [Softly.] Master... master... slayer of serpent. 

IGWEZU: [in a tired voice.] I wonder what drove me on. 

BEGGAR: What, master? 

IGWEZU: Do you think that my only strength was that of 
despair? Or was there something of a desire to prove 
myself? 

[The Beggar remains silent.] 

IGWEZU: Your fat friend is gone. But will he stay away? 

BEGGAR: I think that the old man was right. You should go 
back to the city. 

IGWEZU: Is it of any earthly use to change one slough for 
another? 

BEGGAR: I will come and keep you company. If necessary, 
I will beg for you. 

IGWEZU: [stares at him, slowly shaking his head.] What 
manner of man are you? How have I deserved so much 
of you that you would beg for me? 

BEGGAR: I made myself bondsman. This means that I must 
share your hardships. 

IGWEZU: I am too tried to see it all. 1 think we all ought to 
go bed. Have they given you a place to sleep? 

BEGGAR: Will I return with you to the city? 

IGWEZU: No, friend. You like this soil. You love to scoop 
it up in your hands. You dream of cleaving ridges 
under the flood and making little balls of mud in 
which to wrap you seeds. Is that not so? 

BEGGAR: Yes, master. 

IGWEZU: And you have faith, have you not? Do you not 
still believe in what you sow? That it will sprout and 
see the harvest sun? 

BEGGAR: It must. In my wanderings, I think that I have 
grown a healer’s hand. 

IGWEZU. Then stay. Here and take care of the farm. 1 must 
go away. 

[He crosses the room as if to go into the house. 
Hesitates at the door, then turns round and walks 
slowly away.] 

Tell my people I could not stop to say good-bye. 

BEGGAR: You are not going now, master? 

IGWEZU: I must not be here when the people call for blood. 

BEGGAR: Butt the water is high. You should wait until the 
floods subside. 

IGWEZU: No. I want to paddle as I go. 

BEGGAR: Then I shall come with you. 1 know that dark. Let 


me come with you over the swamp, as far as the river’s edge. 
IGWEZU: Two blind men groping in the dark? No. 

BEGGAR: And how would you cross the river? There is no 
ferryman to be found after dark. 

IGWEZU: [still looking out the window. Pauses. He walks 
away, picks up the old man’s work in absent movement. 
He drops it and looks up.] 

Only the children and the old stay here, bondsman. Only 
the innocent and the dotards. [Walks slowly off.] 
BEGGAR: But you will return, master? 

[Igwezu checks briefly, but does not stop.] 

BEGGAR: The swallows find their nest again when the cold is 
over. Even the bats deserts holes in the frees and flap wet 
leaves with wings of leather. There were wings 
everywhere as I wiped my feet against your threshold. 1 
heard the cricket scratch himself beneath the armpit as 
the old man said to me... 

[The door swings to. The Beggar sighs, gestures a 
blessing and soys.] I shall be here to give account. 

[The oil lamps go out slowly and completely. The Beggar 
remains on the same spot, the moonlight falling on him 
through the window. 

THE END 
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(1966), The Madmen and Specialists (1971), Death and 
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ABOUT THE BOOK: 

The story of the books was structured around by 
playwright doing of a modem developing community 
brought about by the combine human urgent from the north 



and southern part of the country. Experience of 
adversity including the drought in the north, destruction 
of locust insect, ants, deplete and terrible weather of the 
sand necessitate a new approach to solve the nation 
problem. The Dwell experience to national adversity 
from extreme section of the nation necessitate that the 
citizens should look inward, reassess themselves, rid 
the community to all superstition believe, and 
rededicate themselves to handwork in order to become 
developed nation. The five principal characters of the 
play are, Alu, a Beggar, Kadiye, Igwezu and Makuri. 
Each of these is seemed to play a role designed to 
expose the degree of natural adversity, the need to 
develop the tradition and supremacy of dissolve and 
dedication of individual. Natural adversity in both 
absence of water. In swamp region, is the flood deplete 
most important. The conservative tradition include the 
superstition believe in Serpent and restriction the whole 
nation is quoted under three development and 
retrogression. Meanwhile. The need for rededication 
and dentine action is predicated upon the elimination of 
all inhabiting superstition and individual, personal 
resolve to take-up his challenge of working hard. 
ABOUT THE BOOK: PLOT, SETTING & 
CHARACTERS 

Meaning of Swamp - Swamp is an area of low-lying, 
uncultivated ground where water is collected. Swamp is 
an area of low-lying well or seasonally flooded land, 
often having tress and dense shrubs or thickets. 

The Swamp Dweller Character Alu, Makuri, Igwezu, 
Kadiye, The Beggar, Awuchike, Desala. 

The Swamp Dweller Struggle between old & new way 
of life Conflict between tradition & modernity 
Absurdity of human existence Individual world 
Hopelessness, helplessness. 

The play is comparatively short of all of Soyinka’s 
plays. It relates a story of a poor family residing in 
Niger Delta region. When the play opens we find 
Makuri and Alu awaiting for their beloved younger son 
Igwezu. They fear that their younger song Igwezu 
should not go missing like their elder son Awuchicke, 
who had gone to the city some ten years ago. Both the 
brothers had left the village to seek their fortune in the 
city. 

It is a play of mood and atmosphere, constructed so as 
to provide the audience with liberal opportunity to 
make comparisons and reach judgment. Soyinka makes 
his points through implied contrasts and comparisons. 
The Swamp Dweller In the play, There is contrast 
between: twin brothers father and son, between mother- 
in-law and daughter- in- law, between the Beggar and 
host, comparison between Igwezu and the Beggar the 


final contrast between the Beggar and the Priest Kadiye. 

The Swamp Dwellers takes a look at the Nigerian society, 
progressively moving towards the path of retrogression, 
degeneration, corruption and moral decadence. This is a 
clear manifestation of the Nigerian society as a class society 
with all the contradictions and problems inherent in such 
society. Igwezu went into city to earn more in life but he 
can’t accept the reality of life which is in city. There is 
starvation for shelter in city, so cold sophisticated life than 
village so we can say that Igwezu and Awuch ik e both are 
suffering because of their acceptance or too much 
exaggeration of their life. There is Constance struggle or 
conflict between the old and new ways of life in Africa. 
There is the dialogue that old and children are living in 
village. It means that young are living in city. It means that 
young are living in city. Second dialogue shows the reality 
which lies in city life. In city there is not any feeling in 
between human being. Even they don’t know each other if 
they are living near. And this is the harsh reality of city life. 
You will lose yourself in city. 

It is an inescapable tragedy of a poor family residing in 
Delta region. To me it is the main theme of the play. The 
play demonstrates a critical plight of a farmer family, which 
is same everywhere regardless of region and country. These 
farmer families follow some or other sorts of traditions and 
customs which becomes the major cause of their suffering. 
In the swamp Dwellers, villagers offer valuable gifts to the 
priest like the Kadiye, in order to appease the divine serpent 
of the swamp. 

THEMES: 

In The Swamp Dwellers Characters fell into to three groups: 
First • The parents Makuri and Alu conservative second • 
The corrupt priest Kadiye, who beguile his superstitious 
followers Third • the two positive individuals Igwezu and 
the Beggar moving, wondering, seeking and then uncertain 
what they have found. Realism in Two Ways Tradition 
Cultural, social, conventional Nonwestem attitude, Joint 
Family Village struggles to connect myth and actuality 
Modernity take in various elements of the so- called South 
African tradition or any tradition A change in society Is it all 
about accepting western ideas, culture and forgetting the 
tradition of one’s own 

Makuri, Alu, Igwezu, Awuchike, Desala Tradition Modernity 
In his conversation with Igwezu, the Kadiye asks Igwezu, the 
Kadiye asks Igwezu repeatedly about how much money he 
did make in the town. The Kadiye thinks that had made 
enough money to buy the whole village. 

Critical Thinking Makuri in his words: “ Makuri: Dead 
men don 7 go to the city. They go to hell. ” He says so 
because he wants to so the Alu’s anxiety over Awuchike’s 
disappearance. Makuri defends his son’s position by 
saying: “ Makuri: ... Awuchike got sick of this place and 



went into the city.'" Here we can found Love bond in 
Alu and Makuri. 

The famous essayist Francis Bacon in his, Of Parents 
and Children emphasizes the importance of choosing 
children’s profession by their parents not by 
themselves. Bacon says; Let parents choose be times 
the vocations and courses they mean their children 
should take. But we observe in the play that parents 
hardly have their control over the sons. Moreover, they 
are found in the midst of calamities made by nature two 
some extent and mostly by their twin issues. 

Wole Soyinka not only writes about the Nigerian 
background in a sociological sense, but about human 
beings, who happen to exist in this particular time and 
place. He uses his background to add originality to his 
art. In Soyinka’s plays one makes contact with the 
Nigerian Society in a meaningful manner from the 
inside, by means of symbols and images. The Ibaden 
Magazine records: “The play does not end on a 
positive note by showing the villagers casting off 
their superstitions and marching off to construct 
dykes and increase the amount of land available for 
farming.”(1959: 27-30). 

SUMMARY OF THE WORK 

The Swamp Dwellers examines the suffering and 
hardships of the people living in Nigeria-Delta. The 
suffering of Nigerian people has been guided by the 
federal thoughtlessness and domination. The purpose of 
writing this story is to keep focus on the society 
operating through modification between the city and the 
country. Although there are many characters in the 
story, the main theme revolves around the story of a 
woman named Alu. Through the character of Alu, the 
author has presented the concept of aspiration and 
determination, especially focusing on women. The story 
also contrasts the differences between the traditions and 
modernity of living in southern Nigeria. 

In The Swamp Dwellers, discuss the plight of the 
swamp dwellers. How does Soyinka convey it 
artistically? 

In The Swamp Dwellers, Wole Soyinka exposes the 
conflicts between the opposing cultures present in a pre 
and post-colonial Nigeria and also within cultures 
themselves. The religious Kadiye, an elder and adviser 
to the humble swamp people is "fat" and contrasts with 
the families and especially the beggar, bringing his 
sincerity into question and later exposing him. The 
hard-working locals, full of superstitions and longing 
relying the land and the floods constantly... 

THE SWAMP DWELLERS BACKGROUND 
These notes were contributed by members of the 


GradeSaver community. We are thankful of their 
contributions and encourage you to make your own. 

WRITTEN BY SONIA CHEN 

In this play, The Swamp Dwellers, the main conflict is 
between the old and the new way of life in the Nigerian 
society, and Africa in general. In Southern Nigeria, the 
individual was tightly bound to his society, and with the 
introduction of more modem ideas, this relationship was 
not quite as cohesive as it used to be. In addition, the power 
of nature was also a difficult factor to deal with when 
trying to survive and build a life and preserve the culture. 
There are three main categories of characters: parents, 
corrupt priests and their followers, and individuals who are 
always moving and changing. In The Swamp Dwellers, 
Soyinka explores the controversial themes of power, social 
injustice, hypocrisy, tyranny, and balance for a functional 
society. 

THEMES IN SWAMP DWELLERS AFRICAN 
LITERATURE 

1. Tradition vs. Modernity 

2. Death Death Lost in city life Spirituality Relationship 

3. Optimistic vs. Pessimistic - Beggar as an example of 
Optimism while Igwezu as example of Pessimistic 
WOLE SOYINKA’S ART OF CHARACTERIZATION 

IN THE PLAY THE SWAMP DWELLERS 
The characters in The Swamp Dwellers fell into three 
groups: the parents Makuri and Alo-conservative, the 
corrupt priest Kadiye, who beguiles his superstitious 
followers; and the two positive individuals Igwezu and the 
Beggar, moving, wondering, seeking and then uncertain 
what they have found. It is a play of mood and atmosphere, 
constructed so as to provide the audience with ample 
opportunity to make comparisons and reach judgment. 
Soyinka makes his points through implied contrasts and 
comparisons. In the play, there is contrast between twin 
brothers, father and son, between mother- in -law and 
daughter- in- law, between the Beggar and host, 
comparison between Igwezu and the Beggar and the final 
contrast between the Beggar and the Priest Kadiye. 

TWO BROTHERS 

The most obvious contrast is that between the twins 
brothers, who look alike but behave differently Awuchike 
has left home for ten years and lives in town. There he 
deals in timbers and thrives fast. But he never thinks of his 
poor old parents. Besides, he does not even communicate 
with his parents, as a result his mother thinks that, he died 
in swamp drowning, though his father knows that he is still 
alive in town and earning money there. He is dead to his 
parents and family responsibility/ whereas, Igwezu is quite 
opposite to him. He also goes to town with his wife to seek 
his fortune. He promised that, with first earned money, he 
will send a swivel chair for his father and he fulfills his 



promise. He communicates with his parents and looks 
after them. After all, Awuchike is callous, self-centered, 
egoster, nonchalant, unmindful, undutiful ad 
disobedient towards parents but Igwezu is obedient, 
dutiful towards his parents. 

CONTRAST BETWEEN MOTHER- IN -LAW AND 
DAUGHTER- IN- LAW 

There is a contrast between the women in the family. 
Igwezu’s mother Alu is faithful and loyal to his father 
Makuri. Alu and Makuri lead their conjugal life in 
subsistence level. Makuri makes basket with rushes and 
Alu works at her “adire’ cloth. Makuri is also an 
occasional barer. After all, they live from hand to 
mouth. In youth, Alu was very beautiful. A group of 
crocodile traders visited the Swamp and offered Alu to 
leave for city with them but Alu checked the temptation 
and rejected their offers. Throughout her life, she shares 
the well and woe of her husband and remains faithful. 
Makuri never feels tension for her sake. Besides, she 
loves the swamp region and never expresses any wish 
to leave for city. But Igwezu’s wife is reversed to Alu. 
Her condition before wedding was that, she must have 
to be taken to town after marriage. She does not like 
rustic life, careless about Igwezu’s parens. Besides, 
whenever he begins their urban life, Igwezu’s wife 
leaves him for wealthy Awuchike. The contrasting 
point between these two women is that, one is faithful 
and consistent to husband and another is inconsistent 
and unfaithful, one is materialistic, another is simple 
and honest. 

BEGGAR IN COMPARISON TO IGWEZU 

The blind beggar offers a comparison to Igwezu. The 
beggar loses his crops to locust and leaves his home in 
Bukanji, walks to the south passing through the city, 
searching for land to cultivate. Igwezu also loses his 
crops to wood leaves his home in Swamp and takes 
shelter in town. That is both experience misfortune but 
both are resolved to earn their livelihood by labor. They 
are unlike Awchike and Kadiye. 

CONTRAST BETWEEN MAKURI AND THE 
BEGGAR 

There is a contrast between Makuri and the beggar. 
Though Makuri has eyesight, he cannot detect the 
mystery that his family is being beguiled, deceived by 
the corrupt Priest. But though the beggar is deprived of 
eyesight, his spiritual light is so powerful and 
penetrative that, he can detect the bulk of the Priest out 
of his voice. This means that, he can guess that the 
Priest is consuming their fresh crops by means of false 
rituals. 

BEGGAR CONTRASTS TO THE PRIEST KADIYE 

The blind beggar also offers a contrast to the Priest 
Kadiye. Though he is regarded as beggar, actually, he 


does not believe in begging. Rather he believes in the virtue 
of diligence- this is how he leaves his home and gets out in 
search of a cultivable land. When the servant of the priest 
gives a coin, the beggar keeps his bowl upside down. The 
beggar is not superstitious. He cannot believe that, there is 
any supernatural being in the name a serpent God, who 
possesses land. But, the priest whose head is bold, skin- 
tender, looks like greasy porpoises begs his in sophisticated 
form. He takes goats, ores and other sacrifces offered by 
the simple minded villagers. They offer the sacrifice to 
appease the God and want protection at their lives and 
crops. But the priest consumes when Igwezu asks,” Why 
are you so fat?” He leaves Makuri’s house. After all, the 
beggar wants to earn his livelihood by labor while the priest 
earns his livelihood by false bait and deception. The Beggar 
deceives none rather raises optimistic views in Igwezu but 
he priest deceives all. 

CONTRAST BETWEEN TOWN AND COUNTRY 

Finally there is a contrast between town and country. Life 
in town is source of pain, disappointment and frustration. It 
is a greed dominated place and only hard- hearted people 
prosper. But life in country is blend & sorrow and 
happiness. In village, the family is integrated, people are 
simple minded, hospitable, capable of being deceived very 
easily. Besides, the country people are the puppet at the 
hand of nature. Nature shatter their hope again offers the 
victim an optimism. 

To conclude, through the typical characterization Wole 
Soyika brings to our notice the attitude, culture and life 
style of Nigerian people. Besides he shows how the overall 
economic growth affects the subsistence economy of 
Nigeria. 

THINGS FALL APART 
ABOUT THE AUTHOR 

Chinua Achebe, bom in 1930, Nigerian novelist and poet, 
widely recognized as the father of the African novel. His 
first and most influential novel, Things Fall Apart (1958), 
was written partially in indignation over the distorted and 
dehumanized representations of Africans in European 
fiction. The novel set the theme for Achebe’s later works: 
the changes brought about by Western influences on 
traditional African society. Unsentimental and often ironic, 
Achebe’s writings vividly convey the culture and the 
speech of the Igbo people. 

Born in Ogidi, Nigeria, when Nigeria was still a British 
colony, Achebe studied at a missionary school and earned a 
degree in English literature and history from the University 
College of Ibadan (now the University of Ibadan). He 
subsequently taught at various universities in Nigeria and 
the United States, including a long tenure as professor of 
languages and literature at Bard College in New York 
State. 



Achebe wrote Things Fall partly in response to British 
colonialism and its human consequences. The book 
describes how the Igbo society began to fall apart after 
the arrival of European colonizers and missionaries in 
the late 1800s. Achebe’s subsequent novels No Longer 
at Ease (1960), Arrow of God (1964), A Man of the 
People (1966), and Anthills of the Savannah (1987) 
describe the struggles of African individuals to bridge 
the gap between European expectations and African 
values, practices, and ways of life. In these novels 
traditional African society is repeatedly destroyed. 
Achebe became politically active during the tumultuous 
period following Nigeria’s independence in 1960. 
Many of his writings of the late 1960s and early 1970s 
address the civil war that broke out in Nigeria in 1967 
(see Nigeria: Civil War). These books include the 
volumes of poetry Beware, Soul Brother (1971) and 
Christmas in Biafra (1973), the short-story collection 
Girls at War (1972), and the children’s book How the 
Leopard Got His Claws (1972). In 1971 Achebe helped 
found the influential literary magazine Okike, which he 
thereafter edited. 

Achebe’s other writings include the essay collections 
Morning Yet on Creation Day (1975), which he later 
expanded under the title Hopes and Impediments 
(1988); and The Trouble with Nigeria (1983). Hopes 
and Impediments includes Achebe’s 1975 essay, “An 
Image of Africa: Racism in Conrad’s Heart of 
Darkness,” a controversial critique of the 1902 novel by 
Joseph Conrad. According to Achebe, Conrad depicts 
Africa as a land of savagery that Europeans enter at 
their peril. Home and Exile (2000), which originated as 
three lectures given at Harvard University, chronicles 
Achebe’s literary awakening and development in a 
series of reminiscences and tales. Achebe’s Collected 
Poems was published in 2004. In 2007 Achebe was 
awarded the Man-Booker International Prize in 
recognition of his lifetime literary achievement. 

ABOUT THE BOOK 

In the things fall apart, Achebe presents the event 
including white colonists and African indigenous tribe, 
which has come to known as Euro-African culture 
clash. The story of the novel revolved around Okonkwo 
who symbolizes the echelon of African tribe and his 
attempt to rebirth encroaching British colonial master. 
Indeed in the story, Okonkwo killed the messenger of 
the Whitemen as a form of protest against intervention 
into the African community. Vigorous about Afr. Cult. 
The story of Things Fall Apart is told in three major 
parts. The first part shows his bigot and bravery as well 
complexity of traditional African culture as seen in 
Umuofia. In this part, Achebe deliberated, explored the 


the culture, the economy, the politics and religious pre¬ 
occupation of the African as opposed to travelogue 
European predications to African as an uncultured, 
uncivilized and barbarians. Achebe narrated the hierarchy 
and general culture of the quenchencial of Umuofia, were 
leadership and hierarchy governs life. As that important of 
Okonkwo a man of many wives, warrior of war, a wrestler 
of the playground and therefore a possessor of chieftaincy 
title among the people. As an important personality to 
community, Okonkwo as such in all culminant matter not 
only because he is the most powerful wrestler, the most 
accomplished farmer, husband of many wives, but also 
courageous brave and portray citizen of Umuofia African 
community. When Okonkwo dies at the end of the story, 
out holly killing of the failure, indeed glom and so 
protagonist of whole community, that was masked the 
tragic of Things Fall Apart., 

The clash of culture of Things Fall Apart is represented by 
one hand the institution and agent of the Whiteman, this 
include the school, the church, the court and messengers. 
On other hand, the African culture, the traditional leader, 
barbarian festival, the ghost worship by Africa as well as 

hierarchy in the community which .of many life of 

in the community. The structure of African community, 
which accommodated or differed, which across the 
genders, the leaders, or the colour as their hierarchy 
demonstrate and justified the negative notion about 
Africans revivalism, barbarism which was ridded in 
Europe. 

The Things Fall Apart, was composed by Achebe 
deliberate to revise African history to correct all negative 
narratives about African which where narrated by 
Whitemen. Achebe confesses that, he was moved in anger 
to the writing of Jorcy Carry and Joseph Conrad the 
Europeans who wrote novels about Africa, in Congo and 
Nigeria. However, critics have pointed out the Achebe’s 
success in rewriting African history has been limited by his 
medium English and by his adoption narrative style, motifs 
and trope of Europeans writings. For example, he painted 
out Achebe deployment of the British modernist poet 
motifs. In the title of the book, which is lifted from William 
Butler Yeats (1862-1939) from his celebrate poem, The 
Second Coming. Secondly, Achebe employed the 
Aristotelian tragedy ways which denies any meaningful 
change for revolution/country. This form of tragedy is 
limited to show inevitable failure of the hero behaves to 
suggest a way of redeeming in the society. 

Part two, Insides arrival of the Whitemen in the land. It is 
tacitly remorse by the storyteller, where he leaved 
Umuofia, because he murdered a boy. So he went back to 
his mother’s people for exile. After the coming of 
Whitemen, they came and established schools and churches 





After he served his seven years exile, the climax arouse, 
where he sees many schools and churches built in the 
town. 

Book Summaries help you understand books studied 
in schools and give you insights that make for great 
book reports. Gain a new perspective by reading 
about the author, and learn how settings, characters, 
and themes help make these books acclaimed works 
of literature. 

I INTRODUCTION 

The story of Chinua Achebe's novel Things Fall Apart 
takes place in the Nigerian village of Umuofia in the 
late 1880s, before missionaries and other outsiders have 
arrived. The Ibo clan practices common tribal 
traditions—worship of gods, sacrifice, communal 
living, war, and magic. Leadership is based on a man's 
personal worth and his contribution to the good of the 
tribe. Okonkwo stands out as a great leader of the Ibo 
tribe. Tribesmen respect Okonkwo for his many 
achievements. 

Even though the tribe reveres Okonkwo, he must be 
punished for his accidental shooting of a young 
tribesman. The Ibo ban Okonkwo from the clan for 
seven years. Upon his return to the village, Okonkwo 
finds a tribe divided by the influence of missionaries 
and English bureaucrats who have interrupted the 
routine of tradition. Only when Okonkwo commits the 
ultimate sin against the tribe does the tribe come back 
together to honor custom. 

Critics appreciate Achebe's development of the conflict 
that arises when tradition clashes with change. He uses 
his characters and their unique language to portray the 
double tragedies that occur in the story. Readers 
identify not only with Okonkwo and his personal 
hardships but also with the Ibo culture and its 
disintegration. Chinua Achebe wrote Things Fall Apart 
not for his fellow Nigerians, but for people beyond his 
native country. He wanted to explain the truth about the 
effects of losing one's culture. Published in 1958, the 
book was not widely read by Nigerians or by Africans 
in general. When Nigeria became independent in 1960, 
however, Africans appreciated the novel for its 
important contribution to Nigerian history. 

II CHINUA ACHEBE 

Chinua Achebe is a world-renowned scholar recognized 
for his ability to write simply, yet eloquently, about 
life's universal qualities. His writing weaves together 
history and fiction to produce a literary broadcloth that 
offers visions of people enduring real life. Critics 
appreciate his just and realistic treatment of his topics. 
Achebe writes primarily about his native Africa, where 
he was born Albert Chinualumogu Achebe in 1930. He 


grew up in Ogidi, Nigeria, one of the first centers of 
Anglican missionary work in eastern Nigeria. His father 
and mother, Isaiah and Janet Achebe, were missionary 
teachers. Achebe's life as a Christian and member of the 
Ibo tribe enables him to create realistic depictions of both 
contemporary and pre-colonized Africa. He blends his 
knowledge of Western political ideologies and Christian 
doctrine with folklore, proverbs, and idioms from his native 
tribe to produce stories of African culture that are intimate 
and authentic. 

Achebe left the village of Ogidi to attend Government 
College in Umuahia, and later, University College in 
Ibadan. He received his Bachelor of Arts degree from 
University College in 1953. He worked first for the 
Nigerian Broadcasting Corporation as a writer and 
continued radio work in various capacities until 1966, when 
he resigned from his post as Director of External 
Broadcasting. Dissatisfied with the political climate that 
would later prompt the Biafran War, he began traveling 
abroad and lecturing as the appointed Senior Research 
Fellow for the University of Nigeria, Nsu kk a. 

Continuing his teaching career, Achebe accepted a position 
with the University of Massachusetts, Amherst, in 1972. He 
was a visiting professor of English at that institution until 
1976 and again in 1987-1988. He also spent a year as a 
visiting professor at the University of Connecticut. In the 
intervening years, Achebe returned to his native country to 
teach at the University of Nigeria, Nsukka. 

Achebe has written extensively throughout his adult life. 
His numerous articles, novels, short stories, essays, and 
children's books have earned prestigious awards. For 
example, his book of poetry Christmas in Biafra was a 
winner of the first Commonwealth Poetry Prize. His novels 
Arrow of God and Anthills of the Savannah won, 
respectively, the New Statesman-Jock Campbell Award 
and finalist for the 1987 Booker Prize in England. 

Ill PLOT SUMMARY 
A Part I—Okonkwo's Rise to Fame 

Achebe's Things Fall Apart describes the tragic demise of 
an Ibo man named Okonkwo. Initially, Okonkwo rises from 
humble origins to become a powerful leader in Umuofia, a 
rural village in southeastern Nigeria. As Okonkwo climbs 
the ladder to success, however, it becomes apparent that his 
strengths are also his weaknesses: his self-confidence 
becomes pride, his manliness develops into 
authoritarianism, and his physical strength eventually turns 
into uncontrolled rage. In a broader sense, Achebe sets this 
story about Okonkwo at the end of the nineteenth century 
when Europeans first began colonizing this region of 
Nigeria on a large scale. By so doing, Achebe establishes a 
parallel between Okonkwo's personal tragedy and 
colonialism's tragic destruction of native African cultures. 



The first section of the novel describes Okonkwo's rise 
to a position of power. Determined to overcome the 
unmanly and unsuccessful example of his father, 
Unoka, Okonkwo develops a strength and 
determination unmatched among his peers. These 
attributes enable him to become a great wrestler, strong 
warrior, wealthy farmer, and prestigious member of his 
community. As the Umuofians notice his extraordinary 
talents, they reward him with numerous titles and 
honors. For example, they make him the guardian of 
Ikemefuna, a young boy awarded to Umuofia as 
compensation for wrongs committed by a neighboring 
village. Similarly, when Okonkwo starts a farm, he 
receives a generous loan of 800 yams from Nwakibie, a 
wealthy farmer. Nwakibie is willing to loan these yams 
to Okonkwo because he knows that Okonkwo will 
succeed, and Okonkwo proves his ability to succeed by 
surviving even after a terrible drought destroys his 
crops. Undaunted by either his humble origins or the 
forces of nature, Okonkwo soon becomes one of the 
most successful and well respected men in Umuofia. 
Okonkwo's success, however, quickly begins to lead 
toward his ultimate downfall. Because he is so 
successful, he has little patience with unsuccessful and 
“unmanly” men like his father. In fact, he publicly 
insults Osugo, a less successful man, by calling him a 
woman during a kindred meeting. Not only does 
Okonkwo's success lead to conflicts with other 
members of the village, but it also drastically disrupts 
his ability to rule his own family. Because of his 
autocratic style of ruling and impulsive anger, his own 
family fears him. In fact, his own son, Nwoye, 
eventually rejects him, much like Okonkwo had 
rejected his own father earlier—only Nwoye rejects 
Okonkwo for being excessively masculine, whereas 
Okonkwo rejected Unoka for not being manly enough. 
Even more significantly, Okonkwo's hasty temper 
provokes him to beat his third wife, Ojiugo, during the 
sacred Week of Peace, a festival time during which Ibo 
custom strictly forbids any form of violence. Okonkwo 
commits his worst crime, however, when he 
participates in the sacrifice of Ikemefuna. After 
Okonkwo had raised Ikemefuna as his own son for 
several years, an Oracle required that the Umuofians 
sacrifice Ikemefuna. Because Okonkwo had been like a 
father to Ikemefuna, Okonkwo's friend Ezeudu warns 
him not to participate in the sacrifice. When the rest of 
the men begin sacrificing Ikemefuna, however, 
Okonkwo disregards Ezeudu's advice and participates 
in the sacrifice because he fears that the others might 
consider him unmanly. When Nwoye eventually finds 
out about Ikemefuna's death, he has a serious crisis that 


causes him to question not only his father's example but 
also the customs and beliefs of his people. 

Despite Okonkwo's numerous violations of custom and 
violent behavior, he ultimately loses his prestigious 
position in Umuofia not because of his misdeeds but 
because of an accident. During Ezeudu's funeral ceremony, 
his gun misfires and accidentally kills a boy. Ironically, it is 
for this accident rather than for his numerous misdeeds that 
the Umuofians bum down Okonkwo's home and exile him 
for a period of seven years. 

B Part II—Okonkwo's Exile to Mbanta 
After being exiled from Umuofia, Okonkwo seeks refuge 
among his mother's kinsmen in Mbanta, a neighboring 
village. During this time, the British begin colonizing the 
surrounding areas, and this begins a vicious cycle of mutual 
confrontation as the two cultures clash. For example, the 
inhabitants of Abame kill the first white man who arrives in 
their city because they fear him and cannot communicate 
with him, and the British destroy Abame in retaliation for 
this murder. Christian missionaries also begin arriving in 
Umuofia and Mbanta, and they hold debates to gain 
converts. Most of the people are not interested in the 
missionaries' religion, but a few people, including 
Okonkwo's son Nwoye, convert. When Okonkwo finds out 
about Nwoye's conversion, he becomes enraged and 
disowns Nwoye. Toward the end of Okonkwo's exile, the 
tensions between the village and the missionaries escalate 
when the Christian converts kill a sacred python and the 
tribe retaliates by ostracizing the Christians. After 
Okonkwo's period of exile ends, he holds a great feast to 
thank his relatives, and he begins making preparations for 
his return to Umuofia. 

C Part III—Okonkwo's Return to Umuofia 

In the final section, Okonkwo returns from exile with hopes 
of reclaiming a position of power in Umuofia, but Umuofia 
has changed drastically since the arrival of the Europeans. 
The first missionary in Umuofia, Mr. Brown, won the 
people's admiration because he respected their customs and 
developed personal relationships with them. When Mr. 
Brown has to leave for health reasons, however, he is 
replaced by the Reverend James Smith, an ethnocentric 
zealot who stirs up deep antagonism between the new 
Christian converts and the rest of the town. These tensions 
finally explode when Enoch, an overzealous new convert, 
eats a sacred python and publicly unmasks an egwugwu 
spirit. The Umuofians avenge Enoch's blasphemies by 
burning down the Christian church, and the British retaliate 
in turn by arresting the leaders of Umuofia and fining them 
200 bags of cowries. 

The Umuofians pay the fine, but the leaders are angered by 
the duplicitous and unjust manner in which the District 
Commissioner treated them. Consequently, they hold a 



meeting to decide how to respond. The village is 
divided as to whether they should ignore this injustice 
or retaliate with violence, but Okonkwo has made up 
his mind that he will oppose British colonization even if 
nobody else will join him. When a messenger from the 
government arrives to stop their meeting, Okonkwo 
kills the messenger, and the meeting ends in chaos. 

The next day the District Commissioner himself comes 
to arrest Okonkwo, but Okonkwo has already 
committed suicide. The people of Umuofia ask the 
commissioner to bury Okonkwo because it is against 
their custom to bury a man who has committed suicide. 
The commissioner orders his men to take down 
Okonkwo's body because he has an interest in African 
customs, but he refuses to help personally because he 
fears that cutting down a dead body might give the 
natives a poor opinion of him. Achebe's bitterly ironic 
conclusion to the novel describes the District 
Commissioner's callous response to Okonkwo's 
tragedy. In the many years that he had toiled to bring 
civilization to different parts of Africa he had learnt a 
number of things. One of them was that a District 
Commissioner must never attend to such undignified 
details as cutting down a hanged man from the trees. 
Such attention would give the natives a poor opinion of 
him. In the book which he planned to write he would 
stress that point. As he walked back to the court he 
thought about that book. Every day brought him some 
new material. The story of this man who had killed a 
messenger and hanged himself would make interesting 
reading. One could almost write a whole chapter on 
him. Perhaps not a whole chapter but a reasonable 
paragraph, at any rate. There was so much else to 
include, and one must be firm in cutting out the details. 
He had already chosen the title of the book, after much 
thought: The Pacification of the Primitive Tribes of the 
Lower Niger. 

Ironically, the District Commissioner thinks that he has 
helped pacify the 'primitive' tribes of the Lower Niger, 
but he is blind to his complicity in destroying these 
tribes and provoking the chain of events leading to 
Okonkwo's suicide. The District Commissioner's 
thoughts are doubly ironic because he claims to 
understand Africa enough to write a history of it, but he 
remains thoroughly ignorant of the people he intends to 
write about. Okonkwo's tragic demise, like the tragic 
destruction of indigenous African people and their 
traditions, is a long and complex history, but the 
District Commissioner only sees it as a mere paragraph. 
Lor far too long, Europeans like the District 
Commissioner have ignored and misrepresented the 
history of Africa, but Achebe's Things Lall Apart 


begins to correct the historical record by retelling the 
conquest of Africa from Okonkwo's African perspective 
rather than the District Commissioner's European one. 

IV CHARACTERS 
A Okonkwo 

Out of awe and respect, the Ibo tribe refers to Okonkwo as 
'Roaring Flame.' Fiery of temper with a blazing appearance, 
Okonkwo strikes fear in the hearts of his clan members as 
well as his own family unit. Okonkwo's huge build topped 
by bushy eyebrows and a very broad nose give him the 
look of a tornado on the warpath. His whole demeanor 
reeks of controlled fury; he even breathes heavily, like a 
dragon ready to explode. He always appears to be wound 
for fierce action. 

While Okonkwo's appearance portrays a man people fear, it 
belies the terror Okonkwo hides within himself. For his 
entire life, Okonkwo has had to deal with having a father 
who is considered weak and lazy—'agabala' in the tribe's 
terms. The tribe detests weak, effeminate men. Okonkwo is 
terrified to think that the tribe will liken him to his father. 
He is even more afraid of recognizing in himself some 
semblance of weakness that he sees in his father. Thus, he 
despises gentleness, idleness, and demonstrations of 
sensitivity. He will not allow himself to show love, to enjoy 
the fruits of hard work, or to demonstrate concern for 
others, nor can he tolerate these in other men. He rules his 
family unit with an iron fist and expects everyone to act on 
his commands. He speaks curtly to those he considers less 
successful than himself and dismisses them as unimportant. 
An extremely proud man, Okonkwo continually pushes to 
overcome the image his heredity might have given him. 

The tribe sees Okonkwo as powerful. They respect him for 
his many achievements. Not only has he overcome his 
father's weaknesses, but also he has accomplished more 
than the average tribesman. As a young man, he wrestles 
and beats one of the fiercest fighters in the land. Next, 
Okonkwo goes on to amass three wives and two barns full 
of yams. Then, he acquires two titles and is considered the 
greatest warrior alive. 

B Unoka 

Unoka is Okonkwo's father, the root of Okonkwo's fear and 
problems. Unoka represents all that the Ibo abhor— 
gentleness, lack of ambition, and sensitivity to people and 
nature. He is a gifted musician who loves fellowship, the 
change of the seasons, and children. Although Unoka is 
tall, his stooped posture bears the weight of the tribe's 
scorn. 

Unoka is happy only when he is playing his flute and 
drinking palm wine. Tribal customs frighten, sicken, and 
bore him. He hates war and is nauseated by the sight of 
blood. He would rather make music than grow crops. As a 
result, his family is more often hungry than not, and he 



borrows constantly from fellow tribesmen to maintain 
his household. He dies in disgrace, owing everyone and 
holding no titles. 

C Nwoye 

Okonkwo's son, Nwoye, disappoints him. Nwoye 
shows all the signs of his grandfather's sensitivity and 
laziness, and Okonkwo fears that Nwoye will shame the 
reputable name Okonkwo has worked so hard to 
achieve. Nwoye knows that he should enjoy the 
masculine rites of his fellow tribesmen, but he prefers 
his mother's company and the stories she tells. He 
questions and is disturbed by many of the tribe's 
customs. Okonkwo beats and nags Nwoye, making 
Nwoye more unhappy and further distancing him from 
the ways of the clan. 

When Ikemefuna comes to live with Okonkwo's family, 
Nwoye grows to admire his knowledge and to love him 
like a real brother. Out of his respect for Ikemefuna, 
Nwoye begins to associate more with the men of the 
family and tribe, and to act more like the man that his 
father wants him to become. 

After Ikemefuna's death, Nwoye feels an emptiness that 
cannot be filled by the clan's traditions. He is plagued 
by old questions for which the clan has no answers. 

D Ikemefuna 

Ikemefuna comes to live with Okonkwo's family as a 
peace offering from Ikemefuna's home tribe to the Ibo 
for the killing of a Umuofian daughter. From the 
beginning, Ikemefuna fills the void in Okonkwo's life 
that Okonkwo's own son cannot. 

Ikemefuna adjusts quickly to his new family and tribe 
and energetically participates in activities. He earns 
everyone's love and respect because he is so lively and 
talented. Only two years older than Nwoye, Ikemefuna 
already knows much about the world and can do almost 
anything. He can identify birds, trap rodents, and make 
flutes. He knows which trees make the best bows and 
tells delightful folk stories. Okonkwo appreciates 
Ikemefuna for the example he sets for Nwoye. 
Ikemefuna lives with Okonkwo for three years. The 
tribe then agrees to kill Ikemefuna because the Oracle 
of the Hills and the Caves has requested it. Ikemefuna's 
death brings far-reaching consequences. 

E Ekwefi 

Ekwefi, forty-five years old, is Okonkwo's second wife. 
Although she fell in love with Okonkwo when he won 
the famous wrestling match, she did not move in with 
him until she left her husband three years after the 
contest. Ekwefi had been lovely in her youth, referred 
to as 'Crystal of Beauty. 1 The years have been hard on 
her. She has become a courageous and strong-willed 
woman, overcoming disappointment and bitterness in 


her life. She has borne ten children, only one of which has 
lived. She stands up to Okonkwo and lives for her daughter, 
Ezinma. 

F Ezinma 

Ekwefi lives for Ezinma, her only living child, her pride 
and joy. Okonkwo favors his daughter, who is not only as 
beautiful as her mother once was, but who grows to 
understand her father and his moods as no one else does. 
Father and daughter form a special bond. Okonkwo and 
E kwefi treat Ezinma like she is their equal rather than their 
child. They permit her privileges that other family and 
tribal children are not granted. Okonkwo's only regret 
towards Ezinma is that she is not a boy. 

G Nwoye's mother 

Nwoye's mother is wise to the ways of the tribe. While she 
knows that her sons will never be able to display such 
emotions, she tells her children wonderful stories that 
describe feelings like pity and forgiveness. She attempts to 
keep peace in the family by lying at times to Okonkwo to 
help the other wives avoid punishment. She tries to adhere 
to sacred tribal customs. She shows compassion at the 
message that Ikemefuna is to return to his family. In her 
own way, Nwoye's mother displays the courage of a 
tribesman. 

H Ojiugo 

Ojiugo evokes Okonkwo's anger through thoughtless acts 
and prompts him to break the sacred Week of Peace. As a 
result, the priest of the earth goddess punishes Okonkwo. 

I Obierika 

Obierika is Okonkwo's best friend. Unlike Okonkwo, he is 
a thinking man. He questions the circumstances that are 
sending his friend into exile, even while trying to console 
Okonkwo and taking care of Okonkwo's preparation for 
departure. Obierika is the one who visits Okonkwo while 
Okonkwo is exiled and brings him the first news of the 
missionaries' arrival, knowing that Okonkwo's son has 
joined them. At the end of the seven-year exile, Obierika 
builds Okonkwo two huts and sends for him. Finally, a sad 
and weary Obierika bids a last tribute to his friend when he 
leads the diminishing clansmen through the rituals required 
to cleanse the land Okonkwo has desecrated. 

J Ogbuefi Ezeudu 

A noble warrior and the oldest man in all the village, 
Ogbuefi Ezeudu has achieved a rare three titles. He is the 
one to tell Okonkwo that the tribe has decided to kill 
Ikemefuna. Ezeudu warns Okonkwo not to be a part of 
Ikemefuna's death. 

At Ezeudu's death, the clan gathers to bid a final sacred 
tribute to a man who has nearly attained the highest tribal 
honor—lord of the land. When Okonkwo accidentally kills 
Ezeudu's son during the ceremony, the clan is horrified. 
Okonkwo can think only of Ezeudu's warning. 



K Ogbuefi Ugonna 

A worthy tribesman of two titles, Ogbuefi Ugonna is 
one of the first of the village men to receive the 
sacrament of Holy Communion offered by the Christian 
missionaries. 

L Mr. Brown 

The first white missionary to come to Umuofia, Mr. 
Brown gains the clan's respect through his calm nature 
and patience. He neither attacks the tribe's customs nor 
badgers them to join him. He restrains his overzealous 
members from harsh tactics. He simply offers education 
to the Umuofians and their children. The mission is 
flourishing when Mr. Brown has to leave for health 
reasons. 

M The District Commissioner 

The District Commissioner arrives in Umuofia at the 
same time as the missionaries. He and his court 
messengers—called 'Ashy-Buttocks' for the ash-colored 
shorts they wear—try clansmen for breaking the white 
man's law. These white men are greatly hated for their 
arrogance and disrespect for tribal customs. 

N Reverend James Smith 

Mr. Smith replaces Mr. Brown when Mr. Brown has to 
leave the mission. The Reverend Smith leads the 
overzealous with a passion. Where Mr. Brown was 
mild-mannered and quiet, Mr. Smith is angry and 
flamboyant. He denounces the tribe's customs and bans 
from his church clan members who must be, according 
to him, filled with the devil's spirit to want to continue 
tribal tradition. 

O Enoch 

Enoch is an overzealous member of Mr. Brown's 
mission. While Mr. Brown restrains Enoch from taking 
his faith to extremes, Mr. Smith does not. Mr. Smith not 
only condones Enoch's excessive actions, he 
encourages them. Enoch instigates the battle between 
Umuofia and the church by unmasking an egwugwu, or 
ancestor spirit, during a public ceremony. This is one of 
the greatest crimes a man could commit. 

V THEMES 
A Custom and Tradition 

Okonkwo's struggle to live up to what he perceives as 
“traditional” standards of masculinity, and his failure to 
adapt to a changing world, help point out the 
importance of custom and tradition in the novel. The 
Ibo tribe defines itself through the age-old traditions it 
practices in Things Fall Apart. While some habits mold 
tribe members' daily lives, other customs are reserved 
for special ceremonies. For example, the head of a 
household honors any male guest by praying over and 
sharing a kola nut with him, offering the guest the 
privilege of breaking the nut. They drink palm-wine 


together, with the oldest person taking the first drink after 
the provider has tasted it. 

Ceremonial customs are more elaborate. The Feast of the 
New Yam provides an illustration. This Feast gives the 
tribe an opportunity to thank Ani, the earth goddess and 
source of all fertility. Preparations for the Feast include 
thorough hut-cleaning and decorating, cooking, body 
painting, and head shaving. Relatives come from great 
distances to partake in the feast and to drink palm-wine. 
Then, on the second day of the celebration, the great 
wrestling match is held. The entire village meets in the 
village playground, or ilo, for the drumming, dancing, and 
wrestling. The festival continues through the night until the 
final round is won. Because the tribe views winning a 
match as a great achievement, the winner earns the tribe's 
ongoing respect. 

Tribal custom dictates every aspect of members' lives. The 
tribe determines a man's worth by the number of titles he 
holds, the number of wives he acquires, and the number of 
yams he grows. The tribe acknowledges a man's very being 
by the gods' approval of him. Without custom and tradition, 
the tribe does not exist. 

B Choices and Consequences 

In Things Fall Apart, Okonkwo makes a choice early in life 
to overcome his father's legacy. As a result, Okonkwo gains 
the tribe's respect through his constant hard work. The tribe 
rewards him by recognizing his achievements and honoring 
him as a great warrior. Although the tribe believes that 
Okonkwo's personal god, or chi, is good (fate has blessed 
him), they realize that Okonkwo has worked hard to 
achieve all that he has (if a man says yes, his chi says yes). 
When he breaks the Week of Peace, however, the tribe 
believes that Okonkwo has begun to feel too self-important 
and has challenged his chi. They fear the consequences his 
actions may bring. 

The tribe decides to kill Ikemefuna. Even though Ezeudu 
warns Okonkwo not to be a part of the plan, Okonkwo 
himself kills Ikemefuna. Okonkwo chooses to kill the boy 
rather than to appear weak. 

When Okonkwo is in exile, he ponders the tribe's view of 
his chi. He thinks that maybe they have been wrong—that 
his chi was not made for great things. Okonkwo blames his 
exile on his chi. He refuses to accept that his actions have 
led him to this point. He sees no connections among his 
breaking the Week of Peace, his killing Ikemefuna, and his 
shooting Ezeudu's son. In Okonkwo's eyes, his troubles 
result from ill fate and chance. 

C Alienation and Loneliness 

Okonkwo's exile isolates him from all he has ever known in 
Things Fall Apart. The good name he had built for himself 
with his tribesmen is a thing of the past. He must start 
anew. The thought overwhelms him, and Okonkwo feels 



nothing but despair. Visits from his good friend, 
Obierika, do little to cheer Okonkwo. News of the 
white man's intrusion and the tribe's reactions to it 
disturb him. His distance from the village, and his lack 
of connection to it, give him a sense of helplessness. 
Even worse, Okonkwo's son, Nwoye, joins the white 
man's mission efforts. 

Okonkwo's return to the village does nothing to lessen 
his feelings of alienation and loneliness. The tribe he 
rejoins is not the same tribe he left. While he does not 
expect to be received as the respected warrior he once 
was, he does think that his arrival will prompt an 
occasion to be remembered. When the clan takes no 
special notice of his return, Okonkwo realizes that the 
white man has been too successful in his efforts to 
change the tribe's ways. Okonkwo grieves the loss of 
his tribe and the life he once knew. He is not able to 
overcome his sense of complete alienation. 

D Betrayal 

In Things Fall Apart, Okonkwo feels betrayed by his 
personal god, or chi, which has allowed him to produce 
a son who is effeminate. Nwoye continually disappoints 
Okonkwo. As a child, Nwoye prefers his mother's 
stories to masculine pursuits. As an adult, Nwoye joins 
the white missionaries. 

Okonkwo also feels betrayed by his clan. He does not 
understand why his fellow tribesmen have not stood up 
against the white intruders. When Okonkwo returns 
from exile, his clan has all but disintegrated. Many of 
the tribe's leaders have joined the missionaries' efforts; 
tribal beliefs and customs are being ignored. Okonkwo 
mourns the death of the strong tribe he once knew and 
despises the “woman-like” tribe that has taken its place. 
E Change and Transformation 
The tribe to which Okonkwo returns has undergone a 
complete transformation during his absence in Things 
Fall Apart. The warlike Ibo once looked to its elders for 
guidance, made sacrifices to gods for deliverance, and 
solved conflicts though confrontation. Now the Ibo are 
“woman-like”; they discuss matters among themselves 
and pray to a god they can not see. Rather than 
immediately declare war on the Christians when Enoch 
unmasks the egwugwu, or ancestral spirit, the Ibo only 
destroy Enoch's compound. Okonkwo realizes how 
completely the Christians have changed his tribe when 
the tribesmen allow the remaining court messengers to 
escape after Okonkwo beheads one of them. 

F Good and Evil 

Many of the tribesmen view the white man as evil in 
Things Fall Apart. Tribesmen did not turn their backs 
on one another before the white man came. Tribesmen 
would never have thought to kill their own brothers 


before the white man came. The arrival of the white man 
has forced the clan to act in ways that its ancestors deplore. 
Such evil has never before invaded the clan. 

G Culture Clash 

The arrival of the white man and his culture heralds the 
death of the Ibo culture in Things Fall Apart. The white 
man does not honor the tribe's customs and strives to 
convince tribesmen that the white man's ways are better. 
Achieving some success, the white man encourages the 
tribesmen who join him, increasing the white man's ranks. 
As a result, the tribe is split, pitting brother against brother 
and father against son. Tribal practices diminish as the 
bond that ties tribesmen deteriorates. Death eventually 
comes to the weaker of the clashing cultures. 

VI CONSTRUCTION 
A Tragedy 

Things Fall Apart chronicles the double tragedies of the 
deaths of Okonkwo, a revered warrior, and the Ibo, the 
tribe to which Okonkwo belongs. In literature, tragedy 
often describes the downfall of a great individual which is 
caused by a flaw in the person's character. Okonkwo's 
personal flaw is his unreasonable anger, and his tragedy 
occurs when the tribe bans him for accidentally killing a 
young tribesman, and he returns to find a tribe that has 
changed beyond recognition. The Ibo's public demise 
results from the destruction of one culture by another, but 
their tragedy is caused by their turning away from their 
tribal gods. 

B Setting 

Things Fall Apart is set in Umuofia, a tribal village in the 
country of Nigeria, in Africa. It is the late 1800s, when 
English bureaucrats and missionaries are first arriving in 
the area. Although there is a long history of conflict 
between European colonists and the Africans they try to 
convert and subjegate, by placing the novel at the 
beginning of this period Achebe can accentuate the clash of 
cultures that are just coming into contact. It also sets up a 
greater contrast between the time Okonkwo leaves the tribe 
and the time he returns, when his village is almost 
unrecognizable to him because of the changes brought by 
the English. 

C Conflict 

In Things Fall Apart, the Ibo thrive in Umuofia, practicing 
ancient rituals and customs. When the white man arrives, 
however, he ignores the Ibo's values and tries to enforce his 
own beliefs, laws, and religious practices. Some of the 
weaker tribesmen join the white man's ranks, leaving gaps 
in the clan's united front. First, the deserters are impressed 
with the wealth the white man brings into Umuofia. 
Second, they find in the white man's religion an acceptance 
and brotherhood that has never been afforded them due to 
their lower status in the tribe. As men leave the tribe to 



become members of the white man's mission, the rift in 
the tribe widens. Social and psychological conflict 
abounds as brothers turn their backs on one another, 
and fathers and sons become strangers. 

D Narration 

Achebe develops Things Fall Apart through a third- 
person narrative—using “he” and “she” for 
exposition—rather than having the characters tell it 
themselves. Often speaking in the past tense, he also 
narrates the story with little use of character dialogue. 
The resulting story reads like an oral tale that has been 
passed down through generations of storytellers. 

E Imagery 

While the characters in Things Fall Apart have little 
dialogue, the reader still has a clear image of them and 
is able to understand their motives. Achebe 
accomplishes this through his combination of the 
English language with Ibo vocabulary and proverbs. 
When the characters do talk, they share the rich 
proverbs that are 'the palm-oil with which words are 
eaten.' Achebe uses the proverbs not only to illustrate 
his characters but also to paint pictures of the society he 
is depicting, to reveal themes, and to develop conflict. 
Vivid images result, giving the reader a clear 
representation of people and events. 

F Point of View 

Critics praise Achebe for his adept shifts in point of 
view in Things Fall Apart. Achebe begins the story 
from Okonkwo's point of view. Okonkwo's story helps 
the reader understand the Ibo's daily customs and rituals 
as well as celebrations for the main events in life: birth, 
marriage, and death. As the story progresses, however, 
it becomes more the clan's story than Okonkwo's 
personal story. The reader follows the clan's life, 
gradual disintegration, and death. The novel becomes 
one of situation rather than character; the reader begins 
to feel a certain sympathy for the tribe instead of the 
individual. The final shift occurs when Achebe ends the 
story from the District Commissioner's viewpoint. 
While some critics feel that Achebe's ending lectures, 
others believe that it strengthens the conclusion for the 
reader. Some even view it as a form of functionalism, 
an African tradition of cultural instruction. 

G Plot and Structure 

Divided into three parts, Things Fall Apart comprises 
many substories. Yet Achebe holds the various stories 
together through his use of proverbs, the traditional oral 
tale, and leitmotif, or recurring images or phrases. Ibo 
proverbs occur throughout the book providing a unity to 
the surface progression of the story. For example, 'when 
a man says yes, his chi says yes' is the proverb the tribe 
applies to Okonkwo's success, on the one hand, but is 


also the proverb Okonkwo, himself, applies to his failure. 
Traditional oral tales always contain a tale within the tale. 
Nwoye's mother is an expert at telling these tales—morals 
embedded in stories. The stories Achebe tells throughout 
Things Fall Apart are themselves tales within the tale. 
Leitmotif is the association of a repeated theme with a 
particular idea. Achebe connects masculinity with land, 
yams, titles, and wives. He repeatedly associates this view 
of masculinity with a certain stagnancy in Umuofia. While 
a traditional Western plot may not be evident in Things Fall 
Apart, a definite structure with an African flavor lends 
itself to the overall unity of the story. 

H Foil 

Achebe uses foil—a type of contrast—to strengthen his 
primary characters in Things Fall Apart, illuminating their 
differences. The following pairs of characters serve as foils 
for each other: Okonkwo and Obierika, Ikemefuna and 
Nwoye, and Mr. Brown and the Reverend Smith. Okonkwo 
rarely thinks; he is a man of action. He follows the tribe's 
customs almost blindly and values its opinion of him over 
his own good sense. Obierika, on the other hand, ponders 
the things that happen to Okonkwo and his tribe. Obierika 
often makes his own decisions and wonders about the 
tribe's wisdom in some of its actions. Ikemefuna 
exemplifies the rising young tribesman. A masculine youth, 
full of energy and personality, Ikemefuna participates in the 
manly activities expected of him. In contrast, Nwoye 
appears lazy and effeminate. He prefers listening to his 
mother's stories over making plans for war. He detests the 
sight of blood and abhors violence of any kind. Mr. Brown 
speaks gently and restrains the overzealous members of his 
mission from overwhelming the clan. He seeks to win the 
people over by offering education and sincere faith. The 
Reverend Smith is the fire-and-brimstone preacher who 
replaces Mr. Brown. He sees the world in black and white; 
either something is evil, or it is good. He thrives on his 
converts' zeal and encourages them to do whatever it takes 
to gain supporters for his cause. 

YII HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 
A Tribal Society 

Things Fall Apart was published in 1958 just prior to 
Nigerian independence, but it depicts precolonial Africa. 
Achebe felt it was important to portray Nigerians as they 
really were—not just provide a shallow description of them 
as other authors had. The story takes place in the typical 
tribal village of Umuofia, where the inhabitants (whom 
Achebe calls the Ibo, but who are also known as the Igbo) 
practice rituals common to their native traditions. 

The Ibo worshipped gods who protect, advise, and chastise 
them and who are represented by priests and priestesses 
within the clan. For example, the Oracle of the Hills and 
the Caves grants knowledge and wisdom to those who are 



brave enough to consult him. No one has ever seen the 
Oracle except his priestess, who is an Ibo woman but 
who has special powers of her own. Not only did the 
gods advise the Ibo on community matters, but also 
they guided individuals. Each person had a personal 
god, or chi, that directed his or her actions. A strong chi 
meant a strong person; people with weak chis were 
pitied. Each man kept a separate hut, or shrine, where 
he stored the symbols of his personal god and his 
ancestral spirits. 

A hunting and gathering society, the Ibo existed on 
vegetables, with yams as the primary crop. Yams were 
so important to them that the Ibo celebrated each new 
year with the Feast of the New Yam. This festival 
thanked Ani, the earth goddess and source of all 
fertility. The Ibo prepared for days for the festival, and 
the celebration itself lasted for two days. Yams also 
played a part in determining a man's status in the 
tribe—the more yams a man has, the higher his status. 
Trade with other villages was facilitated by small 
seashells called cowries which were used as a form of 
currency. 

Within the village, people were grouped according to 
families, with the eldest man in the family having the 
most power. On matters affecting the whole village, an 
assembly of adult men debated courses of action, and 
men could influence these assemblies by purchasing 
“titles” from the tribal elders. This system encouraged 
hard work and the spread of wealth. People who 
transgressed against the laws and customs of the village 
had to confront the egwugwu, an assembly of tribesmen 
masked as spirits, who would settle disputes and hand 
out punishment. Individual villages also attained 
various degrees of political status. In the novel, other 
tribes respect and fear Umuofia. They believe that 
Umuofia's magic is powerful and that the village's war- 
medicine, or agadi-nwayi, is particularly potent. 
Neighboring clans always try to settle disputes 
peacefully with Umuofia to avoid having to war with 
them. 

B Christianity and Colonization 

While Christianity spread across north and south Africa 
as early as the late fifteenth century, Christianity took 
its strongest hold when the majority of the missionaries 
arrived in the late 1800s. After centuries of taking 
slaves out of Africa, Britain had outlawed the slave 
trade and now saw the continent as ripe for 
colonization. Missionaries sent to convert the local 
population were often the first settlers. They believed 
they could atone for the horrors of slavery by saving the 
souls of Africans. 

At first, Africans were mistrustful of European 


Christians, and took advantage of the education the 
missionaries provided without converting. Individuals who 
had no power under the current tribal order, however, soon 
converted; in the novel, the missionaries who come to 
Umuofia convert only the weaker tribesmen, or efulefu. 
Missionaries would convince these tribesmen that their 
tribe worshipped false gods and that its false gods did not 
have the ability to punish them if they chose to join the 
mission. When the mission and its converts accepted even 
the outcasts of the clan, the missionaries' ranks grew. 
Eventually, some of the more important tribesmen would 
convert. As the mission expanded, the clan divided, 
discontent simmered, and conflicts arose. 

C English Bureaucrats and Colonization 
After the arrival of the British, when conflicts came up 
between villages the white government would intervene 
instead of allowing villagers to settle them themselves. In 
the novel, a white District Commissioner brings with him 
court messengers whose duty it is to bring in people who 
break the white man's law. The messengers, called 'Ashy- 
Buttocks' for the ash-colored shorts they wear, are hated for 
their high-handed attitudes. These messengers and 
interpreters were often African Christian converts who 
looked down on tribesmen who still followed traditional 
customs. If violence involved any white missionaries or 
bureaucrats, British soldiers would often slaughter whole 
villages instead of seeking and punishing guilty individuals. 
The British passed an ordinance in 1912 that legalized this 
practice, and during an uprising in 1915, British troops 
killed more than forty natives in retaliation for one dead 
and one wounded British soldier. 

One of the most important results of Europe's colonization 
of Africa was the division of Africa into at least fifty 
nation-states. Rather than being a part of a society 
determined by common language and livelihood, Africans 
lived according to political boundaries. The divisions often 
split ethnic groups, leading to tension and sometimes 
violence. The cohesiveness of the traditional society was 
gone. 

D Nigerian Independence 

British colonial rule in Nigeria lasted only fifty-seven 
years, from 1903 to 1960. Although Nigerians had long 
called for self-rule, it was not until the end of World War II 
that England began heeding these calls. The Richards 
Constitution of 1946 was the first attempt to grant some 
native rule by bringing the diverse peoples of Nigeria under 
one representative government. The three regions 
(northern, southern and western) were brought under the 
administration of one legislative council composed of 
twenty-eight Nigerians and seventeen British officers. 
Regional councils, however, guaranteed some 
independence from the national council and forged a link 



between local authorities, such as tribal chiefs, and the 
national government. There were three major tribes (the 
Hausa, the Yoruba and the Igbo) and more than eight 
smaller ones living in Nigeria. This diversity 
complicated the creation of a unified Nigeria. Between 
1946 and 1960 the country went through several 
different constitutions, each one attempting to balance 
power between the regional and the national bodies of 
government. 

On October 1, 1960, Nigeria attained full status as a 
sovereign state and a member of the British 
Commonwealth. But under the Constitution of 1960 the 
Queen of England was still the head of state. She 
remained the commander- in-chief of Nigeria's armed 
forces, and the Nigerian navy operated as part of 
Britain's Royal Navy. Nigerians felt frustrated by the 
implication that they were the subjects of a monarch 
living over 4,000 miles away. In 1963, five years after 
the publication of Achebe's novel, a new constitution 
would replace the British monarch with a Nigerian 
president as head of state in Nigeria. 

E Literary Traditions 

Achebe wrote Things Fall Apart just before Nigeria 
received its independence. He intended the book for 
audiences outside Africa; he wanted to paint a true 
picture of precolonial Africa for those people who had 
no direct knowledge of traditional African societies. As 
a result of the Nigerians' acquisition of independence, 
the Nigerian educational system sought to encourage a 
national pride through the study of Nigerian heritage. 
The educational system required Achebe's book in high 
schools throughout the English-speaking countries in 
Africa. The book was well received. Chinua Achebe 
has been recognized as 'the most original African 
novelist writing in English,' according to Charles 
Larson in The Emergence of African Fiction. Critics 
throughout the world have praised Things Fall Apart as 
the first African English-language classic. 

VIII QUESTIONS 

1. How does the displacement from one's culture 
affect a person psychologically? Explain possible 
reactions a person might have and the steps 
someone might take to help him or her adjust. 

2. School integration is being attempted across 
America. How successful has it been? Cite specific 
examples, such as court cases, to support your 
answer. 

3. Integration is being attempted in a high school in 
Cape Town, South Africa. At the beginning of each 
school day, white students and students from one of 
the black societies are required to attend a formal 
assembly. Students are also required to wear school 


uniforms. What might the students infer from these 
requirements? 

4. Support your answer by discussing the purpose of 
assemblies and uniforms in our society and researching 
cultural aspects of one of the black societies in Cape 
Town. 

5. Compare and contrast American and African 
colonization by discussing the events and their effects. 

6. Investigate women's roles in tribal society. Find and 
discuss specific examples from Things Fall Apart. 

7. Women in tribal societies were often forced to undergo 
female circumcision. Investigate the purpose of this 
ritual. What are the medical implications of this 
procedure? 

8. Language is an important means of communication as 
well as a prominent culture marker. What does a 
person's language tell us about him or her? What effects 
could loss of one's language—through physical 
disability or societal disallowance—have on a person? 

9. Missionaries went to Umuofia to convert the Ibo to 
Christianity. Should anyone try to change another's 
religious beliefs? Take a stand from either a Christian's 
point of view or from an opposite point of view. 
Prepare a logical argument for presentation in a debate. 

10. What is the purpose of multicultural education in our 
country? Describe some of the efforts that are being 
undertaken by schools around the country. What have 
been your own experiences? Discuss the methods being 
used to implement these programs and their success. 

IX COMPARE AND CONTRAST 
1800s: Prior to colonization, common language and 
geography differentiated African societies. Six types of 
societies existed: hunting and gathering societies, cattle- 
herding societies, forest dwellers, fishermen, grain-raising 
societies, and city (urban) societies. The geographic area in 
which people lived determined their lifestyle. Colonial 
Africa: Africa was divided into more than fifty nation¬ 
states, with no regard for maintaining groups sharing 
common language and livelihood. Today: Societies are no 
longer as clear-cut. People have more opportunities for 
education, better jobs, and improved means of 
communication and transportation. They marry individuals 
from other societies. As a result, the societies have become 
mixed, but ethnic conflicts still lead to violence. 

1800s: While religion varied from society to society, most 
Africans shared some common beliefs and practices. They 
believed in a supreme creator god or spirit. Other lesser 
gods revealed themselves as, and worked through, 
community ancestors. Colonial Africa: Missionaries arrived 
and introduced Christianity. Many tribesmen converted to 
the new religion. Today: While more than an estimated 25 
percent of Africa is Christian, traditional African religion is 



still practiced, as is Islam. Islam is a monotheistic 
religion related to the Jewish and Christian traditions. 
1800s: Prior to colonization, Africans had their own 
identities and cultures and were not concerned with 
participating in the modern world. Colonial Africa: 
After colonization, African children were taught 
European history and literature so that they might 
compete in the modern world, while their own heritage 
was ignored. Today: Africans continue to seek the 
independence they began to achieve in the 1950s and 
1960s. There is, however, a renewed interest in cultural 
heritage, and traditional customs are being taught to 
African children. 

Source: Novels for Students. Copyright by Gale Group, 
Inc. Reprinted by permission. 
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